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ADMISSION TO COLLEGE BY CERTIFICATE 
IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 


J. R. Rospinson 


A little more than sixty years ago every college in the 
United States admitted students only by examination. At 
present more than ninety per cent of the colleges admit stu- 
dents without examination on the basis of the student’s 
high school record.! Much has been said in defense of this 
method of admission and perhaps quite as much has been 
said against it. Regardless of its merits and its short-comings 
it has had a very important influence on secondary and 
higher education in the United States, on the development 
and character of educational institutions, and, consequently, 
on the life and character of American communities. 

The origin of this system at the University of Michigan 
and its early development in the midwest is well known.? 
This article attempts to throw some light on the beginnings 
and extension of this method of admission in the Southern 
states, particularly in those eleven states which are now in- 
cluded in the territory of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Henderson traced the 
growth of this movement in nine state universities, two of 


1 Learned, W. S., ‘‘Admission to College,’’ Educational Record, 
14: 25 (Jan. 1933). 

2 Broome, E. C., A Historical and Critical Discussion of College 
Admission Requirements, Columbia University Contributions XI, 
Nos. 3-4, 1903; Henderson, J. L., Admission to College by Certificate, 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 50, 1912. 
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which, those of Missouri and Texas, are located in the 
South. Admission by certificate was introduced at the 
University of Texas in 1884, and at the University of Mis- 
souri four years later. No other Southern institution was 
included in his study. 

It has been difficult to get definite information in re- 
gard to the immediate causes or influences which led indi- 
vidual colleges to abandon examinations as the sole method 
of admission and to begin the practice of admitting on certifi- 
cate. No statement of an institution’s reasons has been 
found in print except general statements such as its being 
considered a good educational policy and a good method for 
selecting students.? Faculty members and college officers 
who were connected with the colleges at the time the change 
was made can not now remember just why the method was 
adopted, by whose influence or under what immediate cir- 
cumstances. A number of causes have been suggested. In 
nearly all cases these have been put forward definitely as im- 
pressions and not as statements of fact. In different colleges it 
has been attributed to one or more of the following: (1) the 
influence of one man, usually the president of the institu- 
tion; (2) the Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools; (3) the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching; (4) the General Education Board; (5) 
the fact that a state system of secondary schools had been 
developed; (6) the absence of a system of secondary schools 
and the desire of the institution to develop such a system; 
(7) the success of the certificate system in other states. 
Other reasons not definitely stated but sometimes strongly 
implied are: (1) a desire on the part of the college to compete 
with other colleges for students; and (2) a desire to meet a 
popular demand, to adjust the institution to the needs and 
desires of constituents. These will be discussed briefly after 
the practices in different institutions have been considered. 


8 An exception should perhaps be made of the University of Texas 
though even there no mention is made of any individual’s leadership 
in the movement, or any direct influence other than the state’s need 
for an adequate system of secondary schools and the University’s 
need of > adequate preparation for entering students. Henderson, 
op. cit., 63. 
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Henderson has given in detail the development of the 
system at the University of Texas.4 The University was es- 
tablished in 1883. The small faculty at the opening of the 
institution was made up mainly of men from the University 
of Virginia or other Southern institutions. As far as is known 
none of them came from institutions where the certificate 
plan had been adopted. The faculty was very much disap- 
pointed in the preparation of the first body of students and 
there was no means at hand for giving entering students 
better preparation. The Board of Regents of the University 
considered but rejected a plan for establishing subsidiary 
schools, and appealed to the State Board of Education to 
establish new high schools and to improve those already 
established. The Board proposed to admit on certificate the 
graduates of all approved high schools. The experience of 
other states with the certificate system was doubtless 
known. The immediate cause of the adoption of the certifi- 
cate system in Texas was not the influence of any other in- 
stitution or state but the needs of the local situation and a 
desire to remedy it.’ In 1894 the University had sixty ac- 
credited high schools;* in 1902 the list numbered one hun- 
dred. These were inspected annually’ by officers of the Uni- 
versity. 

By 1894 at least three other colleges in the state were ad- 
mitting students on certificate. These were Austin College, 
Fort Worth College, and Add-Ran University (Texas Chris- 
tian University). By 1902 the practice was followed in prac- 
tically all colleges of the state.® In the beginning each college 
individually approved its own high schools. Later the Uni- 
versity list was used, and still later, when the duty of in- 

4 Op. cit., 63 ff. 

5 Letter of Dr. Henderson, Oct. 18, 1933. 

6 Annual Report U. S. Commissioner of Education 1894, II: 1180. 

7 Sanders, P. H., “The Outlook of the Public High School in the 
South,”’ Southern Association Proceedings, 1902: 93. 

8 Report of U. S. Commissioner of Education 1894: II, 1187-8. 
The earliest catalog statement concerning admission by certificate 
at Add-Ran was in 1897 which was evidently at least three and 


perhaps four years or more after students were being admitted on 


certificate. 
® Report of U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1902, I: 533. 
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specting and accrediting had been transferred to the State 
Department of Education, all colleges accepted that list of 
accredited schools. 

The certificate system of admission made its second ap- 
pearance in the South at the University of Nashville (Pea- 
body College). In the spring of 1887 William H. Payne of 
the University of Michigan became president of Peabody. 
The catalogue for 1887-88, published in 1888, made provi- 
sion for students entering that fall to be admitted on certifi- 
cate from affiliated schools. Every catalogue up to that time 
had contained the statement that admission was by exam- 
ination. The catalogue urged schools desiring affiliation to 
take up the matter with the college. Four affiliated schools 
were listed that year. The graduates of one of the schools 
were to be admitted to the senior class, the graduates of 
two schools to the junior class, and of one to the sophomore 
class. Not only was admission to college by certificate inau- 
gurated, but the practice of accepting advanced credits by 
transfer was formally approved.?° 

There must have been dissatisfaction with the results of 
the new policy of admission for the catalogue of 1889-90 
emphatically states that students may be admitted only by 
examination. No mention is made of the former policy of 
admission by certificate and the list of accredited schools 
is omitted. That fall forty candidates failed the entrance 
examinations. The number admitted is not given but the 
total student body consisted of 422 students, and the previ- 
ous year there were 66 students in the freshman class. 

In the catalogue for 1891-92, the following statements are 
found: 

All applicants will be examined for the purpose of classification. 


... Due regard will be paid to diplomas and certificates from other 
schools of recognized good standing, but no person will be admitted 


10 The minutes of the faculty of the University of Nashville from 
1825 to 1850 make mention of a few cases where students were trans- 
ferring from the sophomore class of another college. In each case by 
faculty action the student was admitted to the sophomore class ‘‘ad 
eundem.”’ No statement is made in regard to examinations or to any 
other proof of the student’s ability or standing. One is left to guess 
at the method used in determining advanced standing. 
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to any class until he has given evidence to the teacher in charge 
that his previous knowledge will enable him to pursue the study to 
advantage. 


Those same statements occur in the next catalogue, but 
there are these additional statements under the caption 
“‘ Advance credits”’: 


Credits for work done previous to entering college may be based 
(1) on examinations, or (2) on diplomas and passes from other ap- 
proved institutions. ... 

Before credits are given on diplomas and passes, the institution 
issuing them must receive the written approval of the Committee 
on High Degrees. 


In the catalogue of 1894-95, the statement is made that 
all students are required to take examinations for admission. 
This would seem to indicate that admission by certificate 
had been discontinued were it not for the following state- 
ments found on another page of the same bulletin. 


Applicants holding diplomas or certificates from institutions of 
recognized standing may, by submitting their credentials to the 
Committee on High Degrees, be classified in one of the following 
groups: Group III., which admits the applicant to the Freshman 
class without examination; Group II., which admits the applicant 
to the same class and gives him the privilege of an examination for 
advanced standing; Group I., which gives the applicant full credit 
for work done in another institution. 

Students not prepared in any of the subjects required for admis- 
sion to the College will be allowed to pursue the same in the High 
School. 


It seems therefore that admission by certificate was intro- 
duced at Peabody from the University of Michigan in 1887 
or 1888, and that after two or three years this method of 
admission was discontinued and examinations again re- 
quired of all applicants. After two years of admission by 
examination only, recognition was again given, in 1892, to 
high school certificates, but the recognition seems to have 
been given grudgingly with some attempts at preventing 
abuses of the system. All cases had to be passed on by a 
committee on entrance, but even if the committee admitted 
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a student, ‘“‘evidence”’ had to be given to the ‘‘teacher in 
charge” before admission to any class. 

The next year, 1893, advanced credit was accepted only 
from those institutions which had previously received the 
written approval of the committee. No list of schools is given 
after the catalogue of 1888-89. It is not stated whether or 
not they were inspected before being approved. Dissatisfac- 
tion with the system seems to have gradually disappeared. 

Most of the colleges in Tennessee began admitting by 
certificate early in the nineties; the University of Tennessee 
in 1890, Chattanooga in 1891, Southwestern in 1892, and at 
least four others (Carson Newman, Cumberland, Maryville, 
and Washington) by 1893 or 1894. In 1894 the University 
of Chattanooga had seventeen affiliated schools and the 
University of Tennessee, thirty-seven."! Practically every col- 
lege in the state had adopted the system by 1902." Vander- 
bilt and the University of the South seem to be the only 
exceptions. Although they were recognizing certificates from 
four or five closely affiliated schools, they could hardly be 
regarded as accepting generally the system of admission by 
certificate. Vanderbilt was admitting graduates of these 
schools as early as 1892.'° The earliest catalogue statement 
regarding admission without examination at the University 
of the South was in 1908. 

One of the first institutions in the South to adopt the 
practice of admitting students by certificate was Tulane 
University. The first catalogue statement is in the catalogue 
of 1889. The number of approved schools at Tulane was 
always very small, although approval was not limited to 
private “branch” schools, recognition being extended to 
public schools from the beginning. In 1889 there were two 
approved schools; five in 1890; and all public and private 
high schools and academies in the state were approved in 


11 Report of United States Commissioner of Education, 1894. 

12 Idem. 1902. 

13 Saunders, op. cit.; Moore, F. W., ‘Report of the Williamstown, 
Massachusetts Conference on Admission to College.’”’ Southern 
Association Proceedings, 1906: 12. 
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1895. Yet the number of approved schools numbered only 
ten in 1898, and 14 in 1902.4 

The University of Arkansas began admitting by certifi- 
cate in 1891 followed by Hendrix College in 1893 and by 
Ouachita in 1897. In 1894 the University had six accredited 
schools, and twenty-five in 1902. 

In South Carolina admission by certificate was begun at 
the State University in 1892, and at Wofford and the college 
of Charleston in 1897. The latter institution, however, ac- 
credited only one school until 1902, when another school was 
approved. The list was increased to four in 1904, to seven in 
1908, and to fourteen in 1911. The approved schools of the 
University numbered sixteen in 1902, which was probably 
all of the schools in the state capable of preparing students 
for admission at that time. 

In Mississippi admission by certificate began at the Uni- 
versity in 1892 probably due to the influence of R. B. Fulton 
who became acting Chancellor that year. Chancellor Fulton 
later became known as an active champion of this method 
of admission."* That same year, 1892, the preparatory de- 
partment at the University was discontinued and reliance 
placed entirely on the high schools for preparing students 
for admission. In 1894 there were fifteen approved high 
schools; in 1898 the number had increased to fifty-three, and 
to fifty-nine in 1902. These schools were visited annually 
by university officers. 

The Industrial Institute and College and Mississippi A. 
and M. were admitting students on certificate in 1899. The 
former institution had twenty-five approved schools in 1902, 
while the latter accepted all schools approved by the Uni- 
versity and a few others. Millsaps and Mississippi College 
were also admitting students on certificate in 1902,'° al- 
though the earliest catalogue statement in regard to this 


4 Fulton, R. B., ‘Growth of Confidence between High Schools 
and Colleges,” N. EH. A. Proceedings, 1899: 149; U. S. Commissioner 
Education, Report, 1902. 

16 Fulton, op. cit., 147-154. 

1 U.S. Commissioner of Education, Report, 1902. 
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method of admission at Mississippi College is found in the 
catalogue of 1909. 

The University of Florida and Florida State College for 
Women were not established until 1905. They admitted 
students on certificate from the beginning. In 1892 Stetson 
was opened and adopted this method of admission. By 1894 
it was followed by the Seminary west of the Sewanee River, 
and by 1902 by Florida Agriculture College, Florida State 
College, and Rollins College. 

Admission by certificate to the medical school of the 
University of Louisville was provided for in the catalogue of 
1890. By 1894 Central University and Kentucky Wesleyan 
were admitting students in this manner, the former institu- 
tion having fourteen accredited high schools at that time. 
Since these colleges were only a few miles from the Univer- 
sity, it is probable that students were also being admitted 
there on certificate. The first catalogue statement however 
was in 1896. There is evidence that students from schools 
not accredited were also admitted without examination. In 
1899 the catalogue of Transylvania announced the admis- 
sion of students by certificate. Since Transylvania is situ- 
ated only one mile from the University, it seems not un- 
likely that students had been admitted on certificate some 
years before the the catalogue announcement. Prior to 1872 
the catalogues of Transylvania stated that students. must 
take examinations for advanced standing in the college. 
Beginning with 1872 this statement is omitted. The omis- 
sion may not have been intentional, but there is a possibility 
that beginning with 1872 students were admitted to ad- 
vanced standing on trial or by certificate, examinations being 
required for admission, but not required for placement after 
admission. 

Although the first catalogue statement regarding admis- 
sion by certificate at the University of Alabama was made 
in 1897, students were being admitted in 1894 from eighteen 
approved high schools.!? The number of schools approved 
by the University was twenty-nine in 1898. Birmingham 


17 U. S. Commissioner of Education, Report, 1894. 
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Southern was also admitting on certificate in 1894. The cata- 
logue of 1895-96 stated that “certificates from A. B. or 
or A. M. preceptors will be sufficient to waive examination 
on any branch required for the Freshman class.’”’ Howard 
College began admitting on certificate sometime between 
1893 and 1897. Alabama Polytechnic Institute had twenty- 
two schools in 1898. 

In Georgia admission by certificate was begun at Mercer 
about 1895, at the University of Georgia by 1898, and at 
Emory by 1900. In 1902 Mercer had twenty-seven approved 
high schools. The University had no formal affiliation but 
certificates were “‘accepted from some.” Emory had “quite 
a number” of affiliated schools in 1902. 

Admission by certificate seems to have made little head- 
way in Virginia in the nineties, although it was introduced 
at Randolph Macon Womans College in 1893 and at Wash- 
ington and Lee in 1896. The University of Virginia began 
this method of admission about 1901. By 1902 Bridgewater 
College, Emory and Henry, and Richmond College were 
also admitting students by certificate. The annual report 
of the United States Commissioner of Education for 1902 
stated that all public high schools in Virginia were affiliated 
by state law with the University. It is probable that Rich- 
mond College was recognizing students from only a small 
number of closely affiliated or branch schools in 1902, and 
that the certificate plan at that institution was a negligible 
matter prior to 1906 when the first catalogue statement oc- 
curred providing for admission by certificate. 

The colleges of North Carolina for the most part adopted 
the certificate plan of admission quite a while later than 
the colleges of the other southern states. The University 
of North Carolina began admitting by certificate in 1893 
and Duke University began about the same time. The 
number of approved schools at both institutions however 
was very small, the number at Duke being only six in 1902. 
The system was begun at the State College in 1899 and at 
Elon College by 1902. Davidson College was admitting stu- 
dents on certificates from six or seven affiliated schools in 
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1899 although the plan seems not to have been formally ap- 
proved until 1903. Salem College began the certificate sys- 
tem in 1903, North Carolina College for Women in 1905 
and Wake Forest in 1906. 

Frequently certain private colleges in the South are found 
listed in the annual reports of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education or in other sources as admitting students 
on certificate from a list of approved schools, while the col- 
leges themselves say that they did not, until a much later 
date, adopt the practice of admitting students by this 
method. The explanation seems to be that these institutions 
did admit students on certificate very early from a very 
limited number of schools which might almost be called 
“branch schools.”’ They were frequently “adjacent” to the 
college, usually manned by graduates or former members 
of the faculty. Practically the sole function of these schools 
was to serve as a preparatory school for the college. Except 
to this limited extent these colleges had not committed 
themselves to the principle of accrediting high schools and 
admitting by certificate. Examples of such institutions are 
the University of the South and Vanderbilt University. 
Perhaps they would have been willing to approve more 
schools but public high schools in general did not fit in to 
their curricula or standards.!* Another explanation is that 
many colleges were admitting students on certificate several 
years before the announcement appeared in the catalogue. 

Quite a number of college officers give as their opinion 
that admission by certificate was introduced into their in- 
stitutions because of some outside influence sometimes 
amounting almost to pressure or coercion, and that their 
colleges gave consent to the plan reluctantly. The particular 
agency exerting the influence is not definitely known and the 
immediate circumstances and events of that time have been 
forgotten. The Southern Association, the General Educa- 
tion Board, and the Carnegie Foundation have been given 
in some instances as the agencies thought responsible. In 
some cases the agency mentioned was either not established 


18 Moore, op. cit. 
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until after the new method cf admissions was inaugurated 
at that particular college, or was established at practically 
the same time. In these instances the agency could not 
have been the immediate cause of the beginning of the 
method but it could have had influence later in causing the 
college to continue such a program, and could have had an 
influence in inaugurating the movement in other colleges 
adopting the practice at a later time. 


The Southern Association was organized in 1895. No | 


statement has been found in the published proceedings that 
even remotely suggests advocating admission by certificate 
as a policy of the association. Two of the charter members, 
Vanderbilt and the University of the South, were among 
the last institutions in the South to adopt it. One of the 
primary purposes of the Association was “‘to develop prepar- 
atory schools and cut off this work from the colleges.’’}® 


Many so-called colleges both in the North and the South / 
were in reality giving nothing beyond the secondary level, | 


and many others were requiring only one or two years of 
high school preparation for admission.*° The purpose was 
to raise entrance requirements so that higher institutions 
would be colleges in fact as well as in name, and so that a 
system of secondary schools could be developed. This was 
impossible as long as colleges competed with the high 
schools for students and prevented the pushing up of the 
high school curriculum. A ban was placed by the Southern 
Association on oral or informal entrance examinations. 
These were known to be very often nothing more than 
interviews or conferences with entering students. Member 
colleges were required to give written entrance examina- 
tions on specified subject matter, and copies of the examina- 
tions were to be filed with the secretary of the Association.”! 


19 Proceedings, 1932: 7. ; 

20 Carnegie Foundation, First Annual Report. 1906; Kirkland, 
J. H., “The High School and the University,’’ South Atlantic Quar- 
terly 6: 228-229, (July 1907); Stewart, J. S., “The High School 
Population of the South and a Plan for the Correlation of the High 
School and the Higher Institutions,” Southern Association, Proceed- 
ings, 1906: 13-23. 

21 Proceedings, 1896: 29. 


| 
| 
} 


\ 
' 
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It was provided from the first, however, that certificates 
covering the specified requirements might be accepted from 
duly accredited preparatory schools in lieu of entrance 
examinations at the college.” In 1904 a plan was perfected 
for giving uniform entrance examinations for member in- 
stitutions. Examinations were first given under this plan 
in May, 1905. During the first decade much time was de- 
voted to a consideration of the amount of work required 
for entrance and the specific content of that work, but no 
action was ever taken advocating any method of admission, 
whether by certificate or examination. 

Admission by certificate was discussed frequently before 
the Association. Papers are found in the proceedings of 
1899, 1902, and 1906, and a most comprehensive report 
with an annotated bibliography was given in 1910. By that 
time, however, the practice was almost universal in the 
South and the report was more in the nature of an appraisal 
of existing practice than an advocacy of a new procedure. 

The General Education Board was organized in 1902. At 
that time practically all of the public colleges in the South 
and a large majority of the private colleges were admitting 
students by certificate.”* Quite a number of private colleges 
in North Carolina and Virginia, however, were not. The 
work of the General Education Board in those states did 
not begin until 1905 with the appointment of Dr. Payne in 
Virginia and Dr. Walker in North Carolina as professors 
of Education at the state universities. Their work was to 
develop a state system of secondary schools, with adequate 
programs for the education of high school children. The 
General Education Board was interested in improving both. 
. the elementary and the high schools. The aim was not pri- 
marily to prepare the young people for college but to provide 
them with a more adequate training for life and for citizen- 
ship than the elementary schools and inadequate high 
schools of that time afforded. There was also a desire to 


22 Idem. 

23 Sanders, P. H., ‘‘The Outlook of the Public High School in the 
South,” Southern Association Proceedings, 1902: 71-93; United 
States Commissioner of Education, Report, 1902. 
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have a unified and complete system of education without a 
break from the beginning of the elementary school through 
the university. It was necessary therefore for the high 
schools to furnish for those students who desired to go to 
college the training necessary for entrance, whether that 
entrance be by examination or by certificate. It may well 
be that the efforts of these men did promote indirectly the 
acceptance of certificates for admission, since for the first 
time there was provided a system of supervision and inspec- 
tion that would tend to give general confidence in the 
schools approved. In none of the publications of the General 
Education Board does there occur any statement advocat- 
ing admission to college by certificate. 

The Carnegie Foundation was organized late in 1905. Its 
first report was for the first seven months of its activities 
ending June 30th, 1906. Very few colleges in the South were 
requiring examinations of graduates of good high schools 
that late. The Foundation emphasized two points in the 
selection of colleges and universities eligible for pension 
privileges: (1) freedom from denominational control; and 
(2) admission requirements of at least fourteen units repre- 
senting a four-year preparatory curriculum. The emphasis 
was on the college doing bona fide work at the college level 
and not doing work of the secondary school under cover of 
the name college or university. In the second annual re- 
port, 1907, the statement is made that whether a student 
is admitted one way or the other is not a vital matter. The 
writer (presumably Dr. Pricthett) proceeds to argue how- 
ever, that, for a given amount of work required, admission 
by examination demands a more thorough and exacting 
preparation of candidates. Quite a number of the colleges 


4 “This Board (General Education Board) has set up no educa- 
tional standards to which colleges that would seek its aid must con- 
form.” Few, W. P., “The Standardizing of Southern Colleges,” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, 7:3, (1908). 

*> “The Carnegie Foundation, I am sure, never made even a sug- 
gestion as to which was the better method, admission by examina- 
tion or by certificate. What we tried to clear up was a confusion 
which existed between the levels of high school and of college work.” 
Letter of Dr. John G. Bowman, (formerly Assistant Secretary of the 
Carnegie Foundation), Oct. 26, 1933. 
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and universities approved by the Foundation at that time 
admitted students only by examination.%* None of these 
were in the South. 

Before the adoption of the method of admitting students 
by certificate, admission by examination was universal in 
the colleges of the country. Admission by examination, 
however, was largely a sham, a high-sounding fiction cover- 
ing up low standards.’ In many college catalogues a state- 
ment of admission requirements was given with a detailed 
outline of the high school work on which candidates were to 
be examined. In practice, however, these requirements were 
frequently very meager or were not exacted at all. Examina- 
tions were generally oral and given separately by professors 
in different departments. They could more properly be 
called conferences or interviews. If they could be called 
examinations, they were not examinations for admission 
but for placement. Students were not rejected. If it was im- 
possible to place them in college classes they were placed 
in the preparatory department. The dividing line between 
the preparatory school and the “‘college”’ was not clearly 
drawn. Students of both were frequently taught in classes 
together, or the student might be in the most advanced col- 
lege class in one subject and in the preparatory department 
in another. Many students did not know when they were 
admitted to college. Admission by examinations, therefore, 
in a large number of colleges, might better be described as 
admission on trial without examination but with a personal 
interview to determine the student’s temporary classifi- 
cation. There was a ‘‘college” at every cross-road, far too 
many for the number of college students. Very few had any 
endowment or any means of support save student tuition 
and fees. There was a depression in the nineties. Colleges 
were in desperate need of students. They robbed the prepar- 
atory schools and even the elementary schools to get them. 
Even after admission requirements were nominally raised 


26 Second Annual Report, 74. 
27 Woodward, F. C., “‘The Correlation of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools,” Southern Association Proceedings, 1899: 60. 
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to the sacred fourteen units specified by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, students were admitted with conditions sometimes 
totaling as much as six or eight units. No wonder the 
Southern Association specified that admission examina- 
tions be filed with the Secretary of the Association. 

When the certificate plan was adopted there was prob- 
ably little change either for better or worse in the standards 
of most institutions adopting it.2* The character, tone, and 
“scholarly atmosphere” of a college is usually affected very 
little by an administrative device. Either method of admis- 
sion is capable of being administered seriously in keeping 
with high ideals and high standards of scholarship; either 
can be administered perfunctorily with little regard for se- 
lection. Some institutions were very conservative and ac- 
cepted no certificates except from a few schools known to 
have acceptable curricula, adequate facilities, and high 
standards of scholarship. Many colleges, however, accepted 
certificates from practically every source, from schools un- 
known or unapproved, from individual tutors. Students who 
had not graduated from high school but who had attended 
a few months were admitted to college and classified on the 
basis of documents presented. Statements of teaching ex- 
perience, licenses to teach, statements by irresponsible per- 
sons regarding the candidate’s private study, or travel, or 
character, were accepted as evidences of scholastic attain- 
ments. In these colleges ‘‘admission by examination,” which 
was really admission on approval without examination, 
gave way to admission on approval with a written state- 
ment of some kind. Placement examinations, or classifica- 
tion tentatively arrived at by means of conferences or inter- 
views, gave way to classification on the basis of the state- 
ments presented. Admission by certificate did not come after 
there was a system of accredited schools in which one could 
have confidence. It came before. No principles or methods 

28 McLean, G. E., ‘Which is Better, The Western Plan of Admit- 
ting Students to Colleges and Universities by Certificates from Duly 
Inspected Secondary Schools, or the Eastern Method of Admitting 


only by Examinations Conducted by Representative Boards or 
Otherwise,” NV. E. A. Proceedings, 1905: 501. 
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of procedure had been worked out. There was a sublime 
faith in the written document. High schools as well as col- 
leges abused the system, often with the best intentions. It 
was the age of individual approval, even though it came be- 
fore the study of individual differences by the psychologists. 
It took fifteen years or more in the South to correct the most 
glaring abuses and to establish the general principle that 
certificates should be accepted only from schools actually 
inspected and vouched for by some responsible agency. 

Henderson says that admission by certificate grew ‘‘in 
response to popular demands.’’® Without implying any 
praise or criticism and without any reference to its good 
or bad points, admission by certificate may be regarded as 
one of those democratic movements that have started in the 
West and have spread to other parts of the country. The 
people are not willing to subject themselves to examina- 
tions. Examinations imply that opportunities for advance- 
ment will not be open to everyone. State universities in some 
states are required by law to admit all graduates of recog- 
nized high schools. In other states where no such law has 
been passed by the legislature popular opinion is almost as 
effective as a legal enactment. Undoubtedly the certificate 
system has done much toward promoting mass education. 
For this purpose it is a more efficient instrument than ad- 
mission by examination. 

The following points may be worth repeating by way of 
summary: 


1. Admission to college by examination was not displaced 
by admission by certificate. It was not there to be displaced. 
Although the fiction of admission by examination was still 
maintained, it had long been discontinued in fact except 
in a few institutions. The prevailing method of admission 
was in reality admission on trial. 

2. The method of admitting on certificate was introduced 
into the South in 1884 at the University of Texas. Its next 
appearance was at the University of Nashville in 1887. By 


*® Henderson, p. 80. 
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1895 it was the prevailing method, and by 1902 only a few 
colleges had not adopted it. 

3. In most states admission by certificate was adopted 
first by the state university; next by the other public insti- 
tutions; and two or three years later by the private colleges 
of the state. In some states this procedure was not fol- 
lowed. 

4. The movement gained favor more slowly in North 
Carolina and Virginia than in the other Southern states. 

5. Admission by certificate did not come as a result of a 
system of accredited secondary schools, but in advance of 
such a system. It furthered the development of state high 
school systems. 

6. The practice of transferring college credits from one 
college to another by means of a written statement was 
probably begun at the same time as admission by certifi- 
cate. 

7. There is no evidence that the Southern Association, 
the General Education Board, or the Carnegie Foundaton 
advocated admission by certificate. These organizations 
did influence the raising of entrance requirements, the sepa- 
ration of the high school from the college, and the develop- 
ment of a system of secondary schools. 

8. Admission to college by certificate was a democratic 
movement and helped popularize both the secondary school 
and the college. 
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PREDICTING COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT WITH 
MARKS AND RANKS ADJUSTED FOR 
INTER-HIGH SCHOOL VARIABILITY! 


WILHELM REITz 


A previous article? showed the extent to which high school 
marks and class ranks are subject to the inter-high school 
variations of standards of marking and ranking. The sug- 
gestion was made to adjust actual marks and ranks by 
means of additive constants derived from equations ex- 
pressing quantitatively a relation between these measures 
and a more objective measure relatively free of such varia- 
tion, as for instance, intelligence test scores. In the present 
article the proposed adjustment process is more fully ex- 
plained and actually applied to demonstrate its usefulness 
in bringing marks and ranks from different high schools in 
line with each other, and in showing the improvement their 
adjustment yields in predicting college achievement. 

One demonstration of the scheme might be obtained if 
the constants, represented by the difference between the 
predicted’ average mark and the actual mark of a high 
school, using the average intelligence as the adjusting vari- 
able, were added or subtracted from the average marks of 


1 The writer wishes to express his thanks to Dr. V. E. Lyon for 
assistance in computation; to Mr. ey W. Bixler and Mr. W. F. 
Cramer for making accessible some of the basic data; and especially 
to Dean George A. Works who made the investigation possible. 

2 Reitz, Wilhelm, A Method of Adjusting School Marks and Class 
Ranks to Compensate for Variations in Standards of Marking. Bulle- 
tin of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 1X (1): 1-14 
(October, 1933). 

8’ This prediction was made with the newly derived equation 
y = —59.1282 +67.8873 log x. Although similar to the one reported 

reviously, this equation has the advantage of being based on Bix- 
er’s original data tabulations made in connection with the 24 public 
high schools of Chicago. Another improvement of the equation con- 
sists in the fact that it is “‘weighted”’ in contrast to the previous one 
which had not been “weighted.” Its standard error of estimate is 
+.34 points of a mark. 

Instead of using medians in the derivation of the constants, as 
had an done previously, averages have been used throughout this 
article. 
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the particular high school, and all adjusted high school 
marks correlated again with the intelligence scores, so as to 
obtain a correlation coefficient between the two variables. 
If this correlation coefficient should be reasonably higher in 
predictive efficiency than the coefficient obtained between 
the unadjusted marks and intelligence, it would be evident 
that the proposed scheme had worked. 

The composite correlation chart, comprising the unad- 
justed marks and intelligence scores of the 6320 students of 
the 24 public high schools of Bixler’s study, gave a correla- 
tion coefficient of the magnitude .3982, and a probable error 
of +.0071. Adding the constants to each high school’s aver- 
age mark, individually, composing again the total correla- 
tion chart, and computing again the correlation coefficient, 
this time, however, with adjusted marks, increased the 
coefficient to a magnitude of .5348. This represents a sub- 
stantial gain. The increase is 19.24 times the probable error 
of the original coefficient. In terms of predictive efficiency 
(E) as computed by Hull’s formulat E=1—./1—?, the 
increase presents 87.42 per cent more predictive power. 
While the former coefficient had only an efficiency of 8.27 
per cent (better than assigning average marks), the new 
coefficient has one of 15.50. The rise to .5349 brings the 
coefficient between marks and intelligence well in line with 
similar coefficients based on homogeneous groups. 

Apparently, the proposed scheme is more effective in pro- 
ducing higher correlation coefficients than the method of 
correcting coefficients of correlations for heterogeneity in 
the data as suggested by M. A. May.® By means of this 
method the original coefficient would have increased only 
from .3982 to .4479. As a matter of further information it 
may be added that the correlation between the averages of 
the unadjusted marks and the intelligence scores was .1916, 
and that between the adjusted marks and intelligence .9858. 

It must be pointed out that through the adding and sub- 


‘ Hull, C. L., Aptitude Testing, P. 268. 
_ § May, M. A., “A Method for Correcting Coefficients of Correla- 
tions for Heterogeneity in the Data.’”’ Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XX, 6 (Sept., 1929), P. 417. 
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tracting of constants from the marks of a particular high 
school the correlation between these marks and intelligence 
scores for that high school is not altered. The effect is only 
brought about through the composite of all of the 24 schools, 
as the scheme is designed to eliminate the variability due to 
different standards in marking from high school to high 
school.® 


* For those who would be interested in adjusting heterogeneous 
groups by way of additive constants, as has been proposed here, it 
may be worthwhile to indicate briefly how the new composite coefli- 
cient is computed without going back to the individual scores by 
merely utilizing the data furnished by the individual scatter dia- 
grams of the 24 high schools. 

Tabulations of data had been made on Holzinger’s Form for Cor- 
relation Coefficient and Ratios. The calculation of the correlation 
coefficient is accomplished by the computation of the following 
quantities: f,d,, Uf:d., Uf,d,?, Uf.d.*, and Zf.,d:d,. If for each 
variable and each chart the same means are assumed, it is necessary 
only to add the foregoing quantities for the 24 charts to obtain the 
similar quantities for the composite chart of the 24 schools. How- 
ever, different means were assumed, so it was necessary to express 
the frequency-deviation sums in terms of sums usually obtained by 
the method of calculating coefficients of correlation directly from the 
raw scores, namely, =x, Ly, Yxz?, Ly?, Yry. The transformation of 
frequency-deviation sums into raw-score sums is accomplished by 
the following formulas: ‘ ‘ ah 

= a AM refers to the assumed mean an 
— - ee and k to the step intervals of the vari- 

y : Se ables x and y, respectively. 


D2 = [Nh2f,d.2+(NAM,+h3f.dz)? —h?(Sfzdz)?]/N 
2? = [N2f,d>+(NAM,+k2f,dy)? —k?(2f,dy)?]/N 


D2, = [NhkEfsf,dedy +(NAMz+h3fzdz)(NA My +k2f,dy) 


—hk3f.dz fyd,)|/N 


In order to obtain the five raw-score sums for the composite cor- 
relation chart it is necessary merely to add the raw-score sums for 
the 24 individual charts. 

So far, however, the adjustment constants for the marks have not 
yet found consideration. To add or subtract these for the individual 
schools another set of equations is necessary. In the case of adding a 
constant (c) to the marks of all students of one high school, it is 
necessary merely to add N.c. to the sum of these marks. In the form 
of an equation this can be expressed as follows: if =z is the sum of 
the unadjusted marks, the sum of the adjusted marks would be 
2x+N.cz. For the sum of the squares and the cross products similar 
equations were developed. Indicating the sum of the adjusted marks 
with a prime (2’) the following equations can be written: 
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Before going on with the demonstration of the effective- 
ness of the adjustment scheme certain assumptions and im- 
plications must be discussed heretofore not explicitly stated. 
In the previous article it was suggested that these constants 
be applied to every individual student coming from a par- 
ticular high school to the university. In doing so to various 
samples of students and correlating their adjusted marks 
with marks in the comprehensive college examination it was 
found that the coefficients did not increase in all the samples 
picked. In several cases a loss was recorded. These negative 
results led to an investigation of the reasons for the failure 
in one case and the success in another one. 

The failure in certain samples suggested that conditions 
with regard to these samples were such that some assump- 
tions made in working out the theory of the scheme were vi- 
olated in the practical situation. What had worked for the 
whole high school senior class did not work for all samples 
thereof. It was soon discovered that the basic assumption 
underlying the theory of the scheme, namely, that samples 
had to be random samples of the whole distribution from 
which the computation of the constants were made, was 
violated in some of the samples to which the adjustment had 
been applied. The violation consisted chiefly in the fact that 
the average marks of the samples of the students coming 
from the total senior class to the University of Chicago not 
only were considerably higher than the average of the total 
senior class—a fact which would not have interferred with 
the working of the scheme if the increase had been uniform 





L’e=Tr+Ne,; S'y=Tyt+Ne,; 2’? =T2?+2c,52+Ne,3; 
L/yr=Ty?+2c,ry+Ne,?; Lexy =Lry+ce.ry+e,2r+Nezcy. 

Since the sums of the intelligence scores remain unaltered, i.e., 
cy =0, the foregoing equation for the cross product simplifies to 
L/xy =Try+cZy. 

By means of these equations it is possible to restate the unad- 
justed sums in terms of the adjusted sums without going back to the 
individual scores of each student. The correlation coefficient for the 
total 6320 cases finally was computed by the formula: 

r=N2’ry —Z'ady//N2'x? —(2'x)?_ /N.Zy? — (Ly)? 

The procedure just outlined can always be followed if one has to 
obtain a composite correlation coefficient from a number of individ- 
ual correlation charts without making a composite tabulation. 
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in type for all high schools,—but varied considerably from 
high school to high school. The relation of the averages of 
students coming to the University of Chicago to the aver- 
ages of the total senior classes can be studied in Table I. As 
a matter of fact the correlation between the averages of the 
total senior class and the averages of the samples which the 
University of Chicago drew from these classes was — .0696 
with regard to intelligence, and .2042 with regard to marks. 
This means, with respect to the intelligence averages, that 
from a senior class of high intelligence the university in one 
case draws a sample of students of relatively high average 
intelligence, and in other cases of relatively low intelligence. 
This low relationship between the sample means and the 
population means, of course, renders constants based on the 
population means useless. From a practical point of view 
this seemed to be the main trouble, although it must be 
pointed out that additional factors may cause disturbance, 
such as a changing standard deviation from parent popula- 
tion to sample population, or a change in the correlation be- 
tween the adjusted variable and the stabilizing variable for 
parent and sample populations. 

From these findings it is concluded that adjustment con- 
stants should be based on averages pertaining directly to 
the groups of students entering the University of Chicago 
rather than on averages pertaining to the senior classes 
from which the students were drawn. When this was done 
an increase in correlation coefficients resulted. The resulting 
increase in the coefficient, however, was so small that the 
adjustment seemed not worth while. But it suggested itself 
at this point of the study that better results might be ob- 
tained if not only the constants but also the derivation of 
the adjusting equation were based on the averages of the 
students entering the University. 

To obtain a more complete picture of the types of groups 
of students the University of Chicago draws from the Chi- 
cago public schools, eleven high schools, sending at least 
five students every year, were chosen, and for each student 
entering the university as a freshman a tabulation of his 
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intelligence score, high school average mark, and class rank, 
was made. This was done for each high school over a period 
of four years. 

The results are reproduced in tables II, III, IV. The in- 
telligence scores were those obtained on the American Coun- 
cil Psychological Examination. Marks in high school were 
equalized for their respective passing marks. They repre- 
sented only academic subjects. Class ranks were expressed 
in percentile ranks. All measures given in these tables are 
averages. 

Several quite obvious and interesting facts are revealed by 
a study’ of the tables. While there is an appreciable varia- 
tion of the yearly averages from high school to high school, 
there is practically no variation in averages for a particular 
high school over the period of four years. This is especially 
striking in the case of high school marks and ranks, although 
the latter vary more than the marks. The variation of the 
intelligence averages seems rather considerable, however, 
the raw scores exaggerate this fact because they are not 
directly comparable from year to year. To render them 
comparable they were expressed’ in standard scores after 
the respective national norms for the years 1932 and 1933 
had been adjusted for selection among colleges reporting. 

Table V reports the results of the unification of the in- 
telligence measures. A glance at this table makes it evident 
that the samples drawn from the same high school vary con- 
siderably both ways, from school to school, and from year 
to year. 


7 The writer regrets that he has not yet found the time to make a 
more rigorous analysis of variance of these data by the techniques 
he referred to at the end of the previous article. 

8 The following procedure was used. First, the standard devia- 
tions and the averages of the national distributions of gross scores 
were computed for each of the four years. The standard deviations 
are: 56.40, 56.41, 57.35, and 60.67, respectively. The means are: 
141.40, 150.10, 161.83, and 152.84, respectively. Second, the 1932 
average was reduced by 3.74, and the 1933 by 5.00. The latter fac- 
tors bring these averages in line with the others. Third, the national 
average was subtracted from the average of the Chicago group, 
~ difference, then, divided by the respective national standard 

eviation. 
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TABLE V 


AVERAGE INTELLIGENCE SCORES OF STUDENTS 
COMING TO THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
FROM VARIOUS HIGH SCHOOLS EXPRESSED 

IN TERMS OF NATIONAL NORMS 

















Hig Scuoou 1930 1931 1932 1933 TOTAL 
101 .82 .46 1.13 91 81 
103 — .01 te .42 .92 .56 
105 .94 .62 81 1.02 .83 
106 .44 Ot .19 1.22 .64 
109 1.06 .97 1.04 1.17 1.06 
110 .98 1.46 1.07 1.04 1.13 
112 91 .81 1.25 1.21 1.03 
iW ey 42 .86 15 .75 717 
113 81 1.29 .82 1.06 .95 
116 .54 By (yf 1.41 .76 .92 
121 1.39 1.33 .64 1.30 1.09 

Total average .83 .90 .85 1.06 91 




















Another fact revealed by these tables is that the group as 
a whole is rather homogeneous with regard to the various 
measures. The ranges are considerably less, and the aver- 
ages considerably above the respective measures of the total 
group of 6320 high school seniors, represented earlier in this 
article. 

For the year 1930 the total group which the university 
drew from these high schools, in terms of intelligence scores, 
is 1.06 national standard deviation above the mean of the 
total senior population; in terms of marks it is 1.25 standard 
deviation above the total Chicago group; and in terms of 
ranks, 1.04 above. The narrowing of the ranges of these 
measures is as follows: intelligence shrinks from 52.96 to 
49.99; average high school marks, from 4.72 to 4.01; and 
ranks, from 28.87 to 18.53. 

How utterly out of position some high schools are in rela- 
tion to the standards of the rest of the schools is demon- 
strated by juxtaposing the various measures for one school. 
School No. 103, sending students of rather low intelligence 
to the university, if compared with the other schools, is 
marking these students quite liberally, and is ranking them 
still more liberally. For School No. 117, just the opposite is 
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true: it scores higher in intelligence, is lower in marks, and 
even lower in ranking. The variation is still more checkered 
if individual years are considered. Striking in this respect is 
the year 1930. While the intelligence for school 103 is repre- 
sented by a —1, the marks, nevertheless, indicate almost a 
level equal to that of other years. 

From the foregoing study of the type of student groups 
the university draws each year from various high schools, 
the fact seems to be outstanding that, unless such measures 
as marks and ranks are adjusted to each other, their reli- 
ability and validity as indices of college risk is greatly re- 
duced. Taken at their face value, they may under circum- 
stances be very misleading as to the real level and quality of 
status they are supposed to indicate. 

To carry out the last suggestion that the proposed adjust- 
ment scheme may work if the adjusting equations are based 
directly on data pertaining to the group of students entering 
the University, the total group of students coming to the 
University of Chicago in 1930 was chosen for the adjust- 
ment process. The intelligence scores of the 145 cases were 
plotted against the marks and, since the plot indicated a 
curvilinear relationship of the logarithmic type, a curve 
was fitted as described before. The resulting equation is: 
y = —117.08+91.53 log z, y representing marks, 2, intelli- 
gence scores. The actual marks for the 1930 students were 
then adjusted. This adjustment resulted in an appreciable 
increase (49 per cent) of the original correlation coefficient 
between intelligence scores and marks, namely, from .3325 
to .4961. 

At this time it occurred to the writer to find out whether 
other equations, such as a regression equation based on the 
original coefficient, .3325, between the two variables, or a 
mere transformation equation, i.e. using a coefficient of 1.00, 
would have similar effects. Using the regression equation 
y =85.281+.02672 the original coefficient increased to 
.3790; the transformation equation y=75.23+.0802z in- 
creased the coefficient to .4120 (56 per cent). The increase 
of the coefficient due to the various equations must be ex- 
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plained by the fact that the standard deviation of the pre- 
dicted or new series shrinks according to the size of the cor- 
relation coefficient. The regression causing the greatest 
shrinkage gives, therefore, the lowest coefficient. Up to this 
point, in the matter of chosing an adjustive equation, the 
curvilinear equation seems to be the most effective. 

The possibility of making the adjustment more effective 
by the choice of a proper equation suggested the further 
possibility of increasing the coefficient of correlation by 
chosing a different variable as vehicle. The only variable 
available for the 1930 group which is not subject to inter- 
high school variability consisted of the grade point averages 
computed for these students, indicating their relative 
achievement in the University. The averages of these grade 
points for the 1930 groups of students coming to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago are tabulated in Table I. 

Using the curvilinear equation y =46.42+30.83 log x to 
represent the relation between marks and grade point aver- 
ages, the original coefficient between these variables in- 
creased 38 per cent (from .5673 to .6539). The transfer 
equation y=82.15+2.95z2 gave a new coefficient of .6561 
(39 per cent increase). These increases are relatively smaller 
than those found when intelligence was used as the adjust- 
ing variable. In the former case the average increase in 
predictive efficiency was approximately 93 per cent; in the 
latter it was 38. 

As a last tryout intelligence and grade point averages 
were used jointly to adjust the marks. The multiple transfer 
equation was worked out y=81.1077+.0079271+2.7925z¢. 
The resulting new coefficients were .6485 (35 per cent in- 
crease) between grade point averages and marks, and .4251 
(66 per cent increase) between intelligence and marks, re- 
spectively. In no way did the joint adjustment surpass the 
single variable adjustment. So far, in the matter of choosing 
an adjustment variable, it must be concluded that intelli- 
gence seems to be the more effective. 

What has been demonstrated for marks can be equally 
well demonstrated to hold true for ranks. The transfer of 
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class ranks into scores according to Hull’s scheme, as was 
suggested in the previous article, will increase considerably 
correlation coefficients involving ranks. If these rank scores 
are adjusted as was done above with the marks this in turn 
will increase coefficients. Data to this effect are found in 
Table VIII. The averages of the rank-scores for the 1930 
groups of students are reported in Table I. 

Up to this point of the study the adjustment of marks and 
ranks has been considered only from the point of view of 
eliminating the variability in these measures due to varying 
standards of high schools. Through this adjustment the dif- 
ferent schools are brought into line with each other. If this 
process is carried out over a number of years any admission 
officer should be in a position to accumulate some objective 
evidence with regard to those schools which are habitually 
hard or easy markers, those that are at the proper level and 
those which are fairly uniform or jumpy in their standards. 
In the course of time this will enable him to take such meas- 
ures as marks and ranks at their true rather than at their 
face value. Granted that this bringing into line with each 
other is an important task, the accomplishment of it does 
not cover a second part of the whole adjustment problem, a 
part not touched upon heretofore, namely, using the ad- 
justed measures for purposes of predicting future achieve- 
ment in college. 

Before evidence is presented as to the efficiency of the ad- 
justed measures in predicting future college achievement, 
one or two principles should be mentioned in the light of 
which this efficiency should be judged. If only a single pre- 
dictive measure is used the relative reduction of the stand- 
ard error of the predicted measure furnishes the most 
satisfactory standard. As a corollary to this may be con- 
sidered the relative increase of predictive efficiency of the 
correlation coefficient between the adjusted measure and the 
measure of college achievement over the coefficient between 
the unadjusted measure and college achievement. If several 
measures, some adjusted, some not, are used the relative 
increase of the predictive efficiency of the multiple correla- 
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tion coefficient will furnish the proper standard for judging 
the effect of adjustment. 

The unadjusted marks in conjunction with intelligence 
scores predict college grade point averages to the extent of 
a multiple R of .6639 in the case of the 1930 total group of 
students. On account of limited time, this is the only group 
for which the demonstration could be worked out. When 
marks are adjusted with curvilinear equation by way of 
intelligence, the R is only .6426; the regression equation 
brings it up to .6839; the transfer equation to .6858. When 
marks are adjusted by way of grade point averages the 
logarithmic equation yields a multiple R of .6980; the trans- 
fer equation a multiple R of .7060. If both, intelligence 
scores and grade points are used to adjust marks, the mul- 
tiple transfer equation brings about an RF of .6999. The re- 
sults of these predictions are summarized in Table VII. 


TABLE VII 


PREDICTING COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT WITH AD- 
JUSTED RANKS AND INTELLIGENCE SCORES 


Grade Point Av. = X;; Intelligence scores = X32; 
Percentile ranks = X; 




















Drreect anv Inter-Correv. Cozrr. | Mottipte | PRrepicrive 
Type oF ADJUSTMENT Correct. | Erriciency 
Tis Tis Ti2 CoEFFICIENT 
Unadjusted ranks .5139 | .5176 | .2866 | .6430 23.41 
Ranks converted 
into scores .5139 .5696 .3119 .6706 25.81 
X,’ =40.52+11.16X,| .5139 | .6409 .38979 . 7003 28 .62 

















The review of these multiple correlation coefficients brings 
out the fact that the type of adjustment equation has defi- 
nite bearing on the outcome when the adjusted variable is 
used in conjunction with the adjusting variable to predict 
college achievement. To obtain the highest multiple R under 
these circumstances it becomes necessary to obtain condi- 
tions so that the predictive measures correlate highly with 
the predicted measure, but correlate low with themselves. 
This condition is obviously not obtained with every ad- 
justed equation. Striking is the case of the curvilinear equa- 
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tion using intelligence as the adjusting variable for marks. 
The coefficient .4961 occurs here as an intercorrelation 
which is relatively too high to produce the highest multiple 
R. On the other hand the regression equation X;" gives the 
lowest intercorrelation, yet the direct correlation between 
the adjusted and the predict<d variable is not correspond- 
ingly high enough to yield the highest multiple correlation 
coefficient. As far as the present equations are concerned the 
simple transfer equation seems to fulfill the mathematical 
conditions best since it yields the highest multiple R. This 
is true in the case where intelligence is used as the adjusting 
variable as well as where grade point averages are used; in 
the latter case most advantageous conditions are obtained 
giving the highest multiple R. 

All that can be said in the form of practical generaliza- 
tion from the present data is that a simple transfer equation 
using the predicted variable as vehicle of adjustment gives 
the best results. Further study? of that matter must be un- 
dertaken especially along mathematical lines before a final 
conclusion can be reached. 

Utilizing the tentative conclusions reached by the adjust- 
ment of marks in predicting college achievement the same 
process was applied to ranks. Table VIII gives the results 
achieved. The unadjusted ranks together with intelligence 
scores give a multiple R of .6430 with grade point averages. 
If, instead of percentile ranks, linear scores are used the 
multiple coefficient becomes .6706. The latter coefficient is 
slightly better than that obtained by using unadjusted 


® Letting ri2 remain constant, the problem turns into this: in 
order to obtain the highest multiple 2.2; an equation must be found 
which adjusts variable 3 in such a way that riz; reaches a maximum 
when r23 remains a minimum. Mathematically the maximum for 
R1.23 and riz; and the minimum for r23 can be determined, but three 
dimensional mathematics is involved. The mathematical problem 
is somewhat simplified if r» and ri; are both fixed. Then the mini- 
mum for r23 can easily be determined. Without giving the mathe- 
matical development, an example will illustrate the point. Suppose 
T12 =.80 and ri3 =.90 then the lowest multiple R:.2; is obtained when 
T23 approximates +.888 ---. As re; approaches +.46 or +.98 the 
multiple R approaches a maximum value. From this it is seen that, 
although rz; could not assume any values outside of the range +.46 
to +.98 this range is relatively wide. 
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marks. If the rank scores are adjusted by the transfer equa- 
tion using grade point averages the multiple R measures to 
.7003. 

As a final demonstration of the effect of adjusting marks 
and ranks the grade point averages were predicted by using 
intelligence scores, adjusted marks and adjusted ranks. The 
multiple R for the unadjusted measures, using three pre- 
dictor measures, is .6685. If linear scores are substituted for 
percentile ranks the coefficient becomes .6783. Using ad- 
justed marks and ranks it increases to .7144. The latter 
coefficient is about 17.2 per cent more efficient in predicting 
college achievement than that obtained from the unad- 
justed measures. Whether that is the highest coefficient pos- 
sible cannot be told. A still higher coefficient might have 
been obtained if one of the variables had been adjusted by 
one measure, perhaps intelligence, and the other by another, 
say grade point averages. Further study will shed light on 
these obscurities. The intercorrelation between adjusted 
marks and adjusted ranks is so high, being .8930, that from 
a practical point of view one of the variables may be sub- 
stituted for the other. 

An indication of the relative amount which each of the 
three predictor measures contributes to the determination 
of college achievement can be obtained by the method” of 
path coefficient. According to this technique, taking intelli- 
gence scores, unadjusted marks, and unadjusted rank- 
scores, intelligence makes a total relative contribution in the 
determination of grade points to the amount of 20.40 per 
cent; the total contribution made by high school average 
marks is 9.04 per cent, and high school percentile ranks con- 
tribute 16.57 per cent. Other factors contribute to the ex- 
tent of 53.99 per cent. 

If adjusted measures are used the percentages of total 
contribution are as follows: intelligence 14.59; marks 23.15; 
and ranks 13.30. This leaves still 48.96 per cent as undeter- 


10 Engelhart, Max, D. “The Relative Contribution of Certain 
Factors to Individual Differences in Arithmetical Problem Solving 
1932) The Journal of Experimental Education I, 19-27 (Sept., 
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mined, or to other factors. The gain is about 5 per cent or a 
relative gain of about 19 per cent. 

These percentages drive home the fact that after all some 
of these traditional standards for selecting good student 
material make, in reality, only a small contribution in the 
determination of college achievement. While there is ccn- 
siderable evidence that this is in part due to the low validity 
and reliability of the measures used, the writer is rather in- 
clined to believe that actual absence of relationship between 
these measures and college success is the fundamental 
trouble. These measures have outlived their usefulness, and 
it is high time to take other measures into consideration or 
to find new ones of greater predictive efficiency. 

As long as institutions of higher learning have not avail- 
able the results on state, or even nation-wide general and 
special subject achievement tests,—which are of course 
practically free of inter-high school variation,—every proc- 
ess of rectifying and refining traditional measures should be 
utilized. Although in its present stage this investigation has 
not yet reached the point where all aspects of the problem 
of eliminating inter-high school variability in marks and 
ranks have been covered, enough evidence seems to be ac- 
cumulated to warrant the application of the proposed ad- 
justment scheme or a similar one in the process of admitting 
students to college and in predicting their achievement. 





MAY WE RECALL the courage of those who settled a wilderness, the 
vision of those who founded the nation, the steadfastness of those 
who in every succeeding generation have fought to keep pure the 
ideal of equality of opportunity, and hold clear the goal of mutual 
help in time of prosperity as in time of adversity. May we ask guid- 
ance in more surely learning the ancient truth that greed and selfish- 
ness can never bring lasting happiness or good to the individual or 
to his neighbors.—President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Thanksgiving 
Proclamation, November 30, 1933. 








RELATIVE SCHOLARSHIP OF GRADUATES AC- 
CORDING TO ACCREDITATION OF HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


JoHN V. McQuitTtTy 


The purpose of this study is to determine the outstanding 
differences, if any, existing between the scholastic records 
for the freshman year at the University of Florida for gradu- 
ates of Florida High Schools accredited by the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
and for graduates of Florida High Schools accredited by the 
State only. 

The question to be answered might be worded thus: Grant- 
ing that the Florida High Schools must meet higher stand- 
ards to be accredited by the Southern Association than 
to be accredited by the State only, is the fact that certain 
high schools have attained these higher standards reflected 
in the scholastic records of their graduates at the University 
of Florida? Briefly, does it mean anything for a high school 
in Florida to be accredited by the Southern Association? To 
anticipate a little, the answer is emphatically ‘‘ yes—it does 
mean something to be accredited by the Southern Associa- 
tion,’’ as will be shown. 

The scholastic records for the freshman year’s work at the 
University of Florida, during the years 1930-31, 1931-32, 
1932-33, for the graduates of the high schools concerned, 
form the basis for the study. Persons who resigned with a 
clear record before any grades were received are noi in- 
cluded. 

An analysis of the freshman year scholastic records for 
the period concerned showed that fifty-three Florida High 
Schools, accredited by the State only, had sent one or more 
of their graduates to the University of Florida. In only one 
case was the total number of graduates from a single school, 
larger than ten. Because of this, this group of schools has 
been designated as “‘ Fifty-three Small Florida High Schools 
Accredited by State Only.” 
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In order to have the two groups of schools as nearly alike 
as possible except for accreditation, only small schools were 
used in this group to be compared with the schools ac- 
credited by the State only. This second group is designated 
as ‘‘ Fifty-three Small Florida High Schools Accredited by 
the Southern Association.”” This included all the Southern 
Association High Schools which sent less than ten graduates 
to the University of Florida during the period considered. 

The measure of scholarship was obtained by dividing 
honor points by semester hours’ credit with honor points 
assigned as follows: 

Honor Points per 








Grade Semester Hour 
A 3 
B 2 
C 1 
D 0 
E (and any other —2 
failing grade) 


Using the above scheme, average scholarship for each 
high school was obtained for the following seven divisions 
of college courses: (1) all academic work, (2) English, (3) 
language, (4) mathematics, (5) science, (6) social science, 
(7) other academic subjects. 

A comparison of the average scholarships for the State 


TABLE I 


SCHOLARSHIP AT THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA OF 
GRADUATES OF SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION AND 
STATE ONLY ACCREDITED HIGH 
SCHOOLS, 1930-1933 




















Stitt Number of Scholarship Averages* at University of Florida 
choo. 
Accredited Other 
By Schools |Graduates| All | Eng. | Lang. | Math.| Sci o Academic 
Southern 
Association | 53 188 | .66] .65| .76| .54] .44] .73] .92 
State only 53 170 | .63] .27| .44] .18| .51] .86| 1.39 
































* These averages are the means of the averages for the high schools under consideration. Each 
high school has been given equal weight. ” 
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only and the Southern Association High Schools is shown in 
Table 1. 

Table I shows some large differences in the quality of the 
work done by graduates of Southern Association High 
Schools and of State only accredited High Schools. The 
graduates of the Southern Association High Schools made 
far better scholastic records in English and mathematics 
than did the graduates of the State only accredited group 
(.65 and .54 compared to .27 and .18). The Southern Associ- 
ation group of graduates was decidedly superior in lan- 
guages (.76 as compared to .44). 

In the case of the average scholarships in social science 
and ‘‘other academic work,” which includes most of the 
electives, the reverse is true and the graduates from the 
State only accredited group showed the higher average 
scholarships (.86 and 1.39 as compared to .73 and .92). This 
definitely bears out the contention of certain educators that 
students who are unable to handle English and mathemat- 
ics can do good work in social sciences and ‘‘other academic 
subjects” which includes mainly courses in agriculture, de- 
scriptive geometry, drawing, economic geography, educa- 
tion, shop, and woodwork. 

Differences are rather meaningless uniess some statement 
of the reliability is given. Table II shows that, for the col- 
lege records of graduates of the two groups of high schools, 
there were reliable differences in the scholastic averages 
for English, languages, mathematics, and “other academic 
subjects.” In these three differences, the chances are 89 or 
more in 100 that the true difference was greater than zero. 
The differences in the averages for all work and for science 
were not reliable, the chances being 58 and 63, respec- 
tively, in 100 of a true difference greater than zero. The 
difference for the averages in social science was fairly re- 
liable, the chances being 74 in 100 of a true difference 
greater than zero. In this connection, it should be men- 
tioned that absolutely no reliability is indicated by the 
chances being 50 in 100 of a true difference greater 
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TABLE II 


RELIABILITY OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
THE SCHOLARSHIPS GIVEN IN TABLE I 


a. Averages, Sigmas, and Standard Errors 












































Southern Association Florida Only Accredited 
High Schools igh Schools 
Variable Sigma | Standard Sigma | Standard 
Average | Distri- | Error | Average | Distri- | Error 
bution | Average bution | Average 
1. All Work .66 .85 | .12 .63 .84]} .12 
2. English .65 | 1.15] .16 .27 | 1.07) .15 
3. Languages .76 | 1.04] .14 .44 | 1.58 | .22 
4. Mathematics .54 | 1.28] .18 .18 | 1.17! .16 
5. Science .44 | 1.15] .16 .51 | 1.04] .14 
6. Social Sciences .73 821 Ll .86 | 1.21 | .17 
7. Other Academic 
Subjects .92 | 1.038 | .14 | 1.39 .74 | .10 
b. Differences in Averages and Reliability 
: Di@nenees Stendeed Tver Ratio Difference|Chances in 100 of 
vw | anata] tai deer 
1. All Work .03 .17 .18 58 
2. English .38 .22 1.73 96 
3. Languages .32 .26 1.23 89 
4. Mathematics .36 .24 1.50 93 
5. Science — .07 .21 .33 63 
6. Social Sciences — .13 .20 .65 74 
7. Other Academic 
Subjects — .47 .14 3.36 100 

















than zero, because 50 in 100 would be caused by chance 
alone. 

It might be interesting to see if the graduates from these 
two groups of high schools show any differences in the cur- 
riculae they chose at the University of Florida. The colleges 
on the University of Florida campus in which the high 
school graduates in this study enrolled are shown in Table 
III. 

Table III shows that the graduates from the State only 
accredited group demonstrated a greater preference for 
agriculture and education at the expense of arts and sci- 
ences, commerce and journalism, and engineering, when 
compared with the graduates from the Southern Associa- 
tion High Schools. This preference for Agriculture fits in 
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well with the scholarship averages shown in Table I, because 
the University of Florida agriculture students are excep- 
tionally weak in English and mathematics, but their grades 
in agriculture are good. 

A few other facts were secured regarding the relative 
scholastic success at the University of Florida for the gradu- 
ates from these two groups of high schools. Fifteen per cent 
of those from the Southern Association High Schools were 
“dropped for failure in studies,’”’ and twenty-two per cent 
of those from the State only accredited groups ‘were 
dropped.” Thirty per cent of those from the Southern Asso- 
ciation group and 48 per cent of those from the State only 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION IN THE COLLEGES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF FLORIDA OF THE ENROLMENT OF GRADUATES 
OF THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION AND STATE 
ONLY ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS 








Number of High School Graduates Enrolled 

















College at the From the 53 Southern From the 53 State only 
University of Florida Assoc. High Schools Accredited High Schools 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Agriculture 22 11.7 36 21.2 
Architecture 4 2.1 2 1.2 
Arts and Sciences 63 33.5 44 25.9 
Commerce and 
Journalism 37 19.7 26 15.3 
Education 27 14.4 36 21.2 
Engineering 29 15.4 20 11.8 
Pharmacy 6 3.2 6 3.5 
Total 188 100.0 170 100.0 














accredited group were found deficient in the ‘“‘minimum es- 
sentials of high-school English,” and were required to take a 
semester’s review of this work without degree credit. 

The question is frequently raised as to the relative scho- 
lastic success in college of graduates of large and small high 
schools. Although strictly speaking such information is not 
a part of this study, it might be of interest to show this so 
far as Florida High Schools and the University of Florida 
are concerned. This information is shown in Table IV. 
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TABLE IV 


A COMPARISON OF FRESHMAN YEAR SCHOLARSHIP 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA OF GRADUATES 
OF LARGE AND SMALL FLORIDA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 























Average at University of Florida 
Pa ¢ Pic ¢ Pas Other 
- — Involved | wee Eng. | Lang. | Math.| Sci. Sci. person 
Large 52 1457 | .85] .82] .61] .48] .86] .82] 1.21 
Small 116 374 | .68 .67] .42 .79| 1.17 
































* Large high schools are those that sent ten or more graduates to the University of Florida durin, 
1930-31, 1931-32, 1932-33. Small high schools are all others and include ten high schools not pee 


in Tabl el. 


Table IV shows that the graduates from the large high 
schools made better scholastic records than those from the 
small high schools, except in languages. For Table IV, the 
standard error of the differences between the averages is 
approximately .12. This means that a difference of .12 be- 
tween two averages may be considered quite significant. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Of course, the question immediately arises as to why the 
graduates of the Southern Association High Schools make 
better scholastic records than graduates of the State only 
accredited high schools. The essential difference in the stand- 
ards required for recognition by the two accrediting bodies 
is that the Southern Association requires a nine months 
term whereas the State accredits an eight months term. 
Probably this difference in itself could not account for the 
superior records of the graduates of the Southern Associa- 
tion group. Very likely the determining factor lies in the 
fact that the extent to which a school and community is 
progressive and alive is reflected in the standards attained 
in its schools. The more ambitious and progressive, school 
officials and communities will see to it that their schools are 
accredited by the Southern Association, which is the highest 
recognition a Florida high school can obtain. This same pro- 
gressive and ambitious spirit will be reflected in the stand- 
ards of instruction, the ability of the teachers, and the work 
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of the students, and will be carried over into college with 
greater comparative scholastic success for graduates of such 
high schools. 

Another question is why the graduates from State only 
accredited high schools make such inferior scholarship 
records in college English, mathematics, and languages, 
but make superior records in social science and “other 
academic subjects,” such as agriculture, education, drawing, 
descriptive geometry, economic geography, shop, and wood- 
working. (academic, in this study, is used broadly and ap- 
plies to all subjects except physical education, military 
science, orchestra, and glee club, which are decidedly non- 
academic. ) 

In the opinion of the writer, this reversal in quality of 
scholarship for the State only accredited group, to show su- 
periority in social sciences and “‘other academic subjects,” 
is due to the fact that sound high school foundation is more 
essential for success in college English, mathematics, and 
languages than it is for success in college social sciences and 
“other academic subjects.”’ In the first three subjects, high 
school background is taken for granted. This is not the case 
for the courses in social sciences and other ‘‘academic sub- 
jects.” The graduates of the State only accredited high 
schools find themselves deficient in high school background 
for college work in English, mathematics, and languages, 
and their scholarship suffers accordingly. To compensate 
for their low scholarship in these three subjects, these stu- 
dents put forth added efforts in social sciences and ‘‘other 
academic subjects” where deficient high school background 
does not hinder them. Thus, they make good grades in these 
subjects to compensate for their low grades in English, 
mathematics, and languages. To exist, human nature de- 
mands that a certain amount of actual or supposed success 
be attained. For his scholastic success the graduate of the 
State only accredited high school turns to social sciences 
and other ‘‘academic subjects” where the odds against him 
are smallest. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. The graduates from small Southern Association high 
schools in Florida make scholastic records at the University 
of Florida decidedly superior to those made by graduates 
of State only accredited high schools (which are small high 
schools also). Particularly is this true for English, language, 
and mathematics. Public school officials should take steps 
to improve the training offered in English, mathematics, and 
languages by the State only accredited high schools. 

2. The graduates from the State only accredited high 
schools made superior records in social sciences and such 
other subjects as agriculture, descriptive geometry, draw- 
ing, education, economic geography, woodwork, and shop. 
This shows that students unable to carry English, mathe- 
matics, languages successfully can do well in the subjects 
just mentioned. 

3. Asa group, graduates from large high schools are scho- 
lastically superior to those from small high schools. 








SIZE OF HIGH SCHOOL AND PREDICTIVE VALUE 
OF CLASS RANK AND APTITUDE TEST RANK 


TruE E. PETTENGILL 


Two factors which are more or less universally considered 
in admitting and counseling college freshmen are scores on 
college aptitude tests and high school records. The latter are 
sometimes considered on the basis of the percentile rank of 
the student in his high school graduating class. In small 
communities high school enrolments and size of graduating 
classes are small. Many times the number graduating does 
not exceed four or five. Yet regardless of how small the 
graduating class may be the highest individual receives a 
percentile rank of 100 in the graduating class, which does 
not seem quite comparable to the achievement represented 
by a rank of 100 in a graduating class of perhaps 300 or more 
in a large city high school. This factor, together with gener- 
ally observed variations in high school standards, equip- 
ment, and teaching personnel, suggested the possibility that 
the predictive value of the rank in high school graduating 
class might vary with the size of the school. It appeared pos- 
sible that for freshmen from small schools the high school 
rank should be disregarded entirely and greater weight 
placed on college aptitude test ratings. 

As an approach to the problem, freshmen entering the 
University of Minnesota from public high schools in cities 
of less than 5000 population were arbitrarily selected to be 
compared with freshmen entering from Minneapolis and 
St. Paul high schools, to determine whether or not significant 
differences exist between the groups in the value of (a) the 
percentile rank in the high school graduating class, (b) the 
percentile rank on the Minnesota college aptitude test, and 
(c) the weighted average of these two factors in predicting 
first quarter average college grades. 

The groups considered include 417 freshmen from public 
high schools in cities and towns of less than 5000 popula- 
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tion and 1151 freshmen from Minneapolis and St. Paul 
public high schools, who entered the University of Minnesota 
during the academic year 1932-33. The groups do not in- 
clude freshmen who failed to complete one quarter of col- 
lege work with grade, or for whom percentile ranks in high 
school graduating class or on the college aptitude test were 
not available. 

A summary of measures of variation and correlation of 
the factors considered for these two groups of freshmen is 
given in Table I with a summary of the reliability of ob- 
tained differences. The results can be interpreted as follows: 


Mean first quarter average college grade 

There appears to be no significant difference between the groups 
on the basis of average scholarship in the first quarter of the fresh- 
man year. 


Mean percentile rank on the Minnesota college aptitude test 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul freshmen were found to have an 
average percentile rank on the college aptitude test of 43.95 which 
was 4.96 points higher than the 38.99 average percentile rank of 
freshmen from schools in cities of less than 5000 population. The 
difference obtained is statistically significant. 


Mean percentile rank in high school graduating class 

Freshmen from schools in cities of less than 5000 population had 
an average percentile rank of 68.93 in high school graduating class 
which was 7.43 points greater than the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
freshman average of 61.50. The difference obtained is statistically 
significant. 


Correlation of first quarter average college grades with percentile ranks 
on the college aptitude test. 

The correlation of first quarter average college grades with per- 
centile ranks on the college aptitude test for freshmen from schools 
in the smaller cities was .45 as compared to .41 for freshmen from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul schools. The difference obtained is not 
statistically significant. 


Correlation of first quarter average college grades with percentile ranks 
in high school graduating class 

The first quarter average college grades were found to correlate 
.60 with percentile ranks in high school graduating class for both 
groups. 


Correlation of percentile ranks on the college aptitude test with percentile 
ranks in high school graduating class 
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The correlation between percentile ranks on the college aptitude 
test and percentile ranks in high school graduating class for students 
from the smaller cities was .45, whereas the correlation was .35 for 
Minneapolis and St. Paul freshmen. The difference between the cor- 
relations obtained is not statistically significant. 

Multiple correlation of first quarter average college grades with per- 
centile ranks on the college aptitude test and percentile ranks in high 


school graduating class properly weighted 

The multiple correlation of first quarter average college grades 
with percentile ranks on the college aptitude test and percentile 
ranks in the high school graduating class obtained for freshmen from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul schools was .64 compared to a multiple 
correlation of .65 for freshmen from schools in the smaller cities. 
The difference obtained is not statistically significant. 


CoNCLUSION 


There appear to be no significant differences at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota between freshmen from public high 
schools in cities of less than 5000 population and freshmen 
from Minneapolis and St. Paul public high schools in the 
value of percentile ranks in high school graduating class and 
percentile ranks on the Minnesota college aptitude test, 
taken either separately or combined in predicting first 
quarter average college grades. 








ECONOMY THROUGH COOPERATION 


K. J. KENNEDY 


In 1927-28 the Registrar’s Office budget at Syracuse Uni- 
versity carried an item for registration help amounting to 
about 21 per cent of the entire budget. By careful planning 
and certain fundamental changes in the registration pro- 
cedure the item for registration help was reduced by 1931- 
32 to about 10 per cent of the total budget. With a reduc- 
tion of 66 per cent over a period of four years we believed 
that we had gone as far as we could go, but the amount spent 
for registration help in 1932-33 made the 1931-32 figures 
look like the national debt. This year we expect the auditors 
will have considerable difficulty locating in the books the 
item for registration help. Since we are all in the same boat 
it seems unfair to keep to myself a plan for effecting econo- 
mies which might possibly help other registrars who have 
had difficulty in decreasing certain necessary expenses. 

All of us at the University have been searching our minds 
to find ways to cut costs without in any way hampering our 
efficiency or cutting down on service. In one of these mental 
peregrinations last year an idea was conceived which prac- 
tically did away with the February, 1933 registration pay- 
roll. Here is how it was done. A letter went from the Dean 
of the Graduate School to all graduate scholars and fellows, 
and another letter was written by the Vice-Chancellor to 
undergraduates holding scholarships, suggesting that they 
could render considerable service to the University by vol- 
unteering to work without remuneration during the three 
day registration period. Fifty-six letters were sent to gradu- 
ate scholars and fellows and 275 letters to holders of under- 
graduate scholarships. 

Thirty-two graduate scholars and fellows and one hun- 
dred twenty-four undergraduate scholarship holders offered 
their services for registration work. The Daily Orange pub- 
lished the Vice-Chancellor’s letter and it brought forth re- 
sponses from students who had worked in September, 1932 
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for pay! There were forty-nine volunteers outside the 
scholarship students who offered their services. All of which 
goes to show that there still is such a thing as college spirit 
and that it can be aroused by something besides winning 
athletic teams. From all these volunteers thirty graduate 
students, forty-five undergraduate scholarship holders, and 
seventeen non-scholarship undergraduates were chosen. 

There was some doubt in the minds of the people in the 
Registrar’s office as to how well this plan would work, for 
we knew that some four thousand students had to be regis- 
tered in three days and that the large majority of workers 
were without experience. We did not know how many of 
those who had promised to work would report, but after 
the first day of registration our minds were at rest, for we 
could see that things were running more smoothly than 
ever before. Those who had said they would work reported 
promptly each morning and worked until each day’s regis- 
tration was complete. All seemed to be interested in their 
jobs and very few mistakes were made. 

The plan of using scholarship students for registration 
work is being tried again this year and is proving very effec- 
tive. The registration payroll of September, 1933, shows a 
decrease of over 95 per cent as compared with the Septem- 
ber, 1932, payroll—a fact worth considering by any regis- 
trar who is interested in effecting economies in his office! 

Students who volunteer their services for registration 
work show a spirit of cooperation and willingness which has 
surprised all of us who are connected with the registration 
procedure. They are interested in the work they are doing 
for the University and enjoy the contacts with faculty mem- 
bers, administrative officers, and their fellow students. Also, 
it tends to show them some of the problems and difficulties 
which colleges and universities are now having to face. It is 
just one more step toward bringing about a closer alliance 
between faculty, administration, and the student body. 








ALUMNI RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO 
COLLEGE MAJORS 


C. GILBERT WRENN 


In a study made in 1931 of the vocational histories of 
some twenty thousand Stanford University alumni, this 
question was asked, ‘‘What is the best college major for 
your vocation?” An analysis of the answers to this question 
might provide conclusions of interest to registrars. 

A sampling was made of the total group of alumni and the 
responses of 4,230 were selected for analysis. When six rep- 
resentative occupations of this group were selected and their 
responses to this particular question tabulated, Table I re- 
results. It should be noted that for each of the occupational 
groups the department in which the undergraduate degree 
was secured is also tabulated. 

There is a striking lack of unanimity of opinion as to the 
best major for any given vocation. Even in such carefully 
prescribed professional curricula as those for law and medi- 
cine, the opinion of the alumni in these fields varies con- 
siderably from such prescriptions. Only 55 per cent of the 
lawyers agree on undergraduate law as the best undergradu- 
ate major for professional work. The physicians agreed to 
the extent of 59 per cent on the regular pre-medical course. 
In the third professional group represented, that of civil 
engineers, the agreement is slightly more positive, 61 per 
cent agreeing on civil engineering as the best undergraduate 
major. It must be remembered in this connection that the 
School of Engineering at Stanford is a six-year course with 
most of the professional work coming in the two graduate 
years. 

It is significant to note that more lawyers recommend 
economics, history, and English as undergraduate majors for 
law than had these fields as their own majors. Physicians 
and civil engineers have about the same number of repre- 
sentatives in the “recommended” column as in the “degree 
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secured” column for the various departments. A sub-analy- 
sis that is needed is one of determining the extent to which 
men recommend the major which they themselves took. 
The great variance of opinion as to the best undergraduate 
major for each of these three vocations may be explained by 
such an analysis. Men who took economics as a major, for 
example, and then felt definitely the need of English, may 
recommend English as a major without knowing a great deal 
of its specific merits. Particularly, in law, the value of a wide 
range of undergraduate information is indicated by the 
spread of opinions in the recommended column. 

Related to the primary data presented in this brief paper 
is the fact that of the three professions presented, the 
lawyers are the best satisfied with their vocation. Ninety- 
five per cent of the lawyers responded ‘‘ Yes’”’ to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Would you re-select your occupation?” against 
ninety-three per cent of the physicians and seventy-eight 
per cent of the civil engineers; hence the decided spread of 
recommended majors for the lawyer is not the result of a 
great amount of dissatisfaction with the occupation chosen. 
One may probably assume that these practicing lawyers and 
physicians either recognize the value of a given under- 
graduate major (their own) or recognize a lack in their 
own training and recommend majors that will meet such 
needs. 

The recommendations of the men in the three business 
vocations are probably what one might expect. There is no 
striking discrepancy between the number having certain 
majors and the number recommending such majors, with 
the exception of the “undergraduate law” recommendation 
by bankers. Twenty bankers took undergraduate law but 
only ten recommended it as a major. Another item is the 
fact that only three salesmen took undergraduate engineer- 
ing as a major but ten recommended it. Both of these recom- 
mendations are in line with the writer’s knowledge of trends 
in these vocations. Too many men take law with the ex- 
pectation of gaining great value from it for a business career, 
but much of the work in a law course is too specifically legal 
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DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATION AND RECOMMENDED MAJOR OF 
STANFORD ALUMNI IN SIX VOCATIONS 
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to be of value in any other career than that of the lawyer. 
Then, again, there are too few salesmen who have enough 
technical background thoroughly to evaluate and appreci- 
ate the technical nature of the products that they are selling. 
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The total group of alumni studied furnished replies to 
such questions as the following: 

1. “What is your present occupation (specific job)?” 

2. “‘How did you secure your first position after gradua- 
tion?” 

3. “Would you re-select your present occupation?” 

4. “Who in college helped you decide on your occupa- 
tion?” 
Tabulations and comparisons of these data, made possible 
by use of the Hollerith technique, have been made else- 
where! and need not be presented here. 

1 Stanford University Alumni Directory 1891 to 1931, pp. 1027- 


1034, (tables also available as a reprint), and in forthcoming i issues 
of the Personnel Journal and Occupations. 








PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-SECOND 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


CINCINNATI, APRIL 17, 18, AND 19 
Gisson Hote. 


ORDER OF SESSIONS 


APRIL 16, MONDAY 
8:00-10:00 p.m. 


Registration of Delegates and Informal Reception 
Meeting of the Executive Committee—eight o’clock 


APRIL 17, TUESDAY 
MORNING 


“Should We Educate the People?” 
RayMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati 
“The Ultimate Basis for Satisfactory College-High School Rela- 
tions” 
Ben D. Woop, Cooperative Test Service, New York City 
“The National Survey of Secondary Education and Its Significance 
To the Registrars”’ 
Leonarp V. Koos, Professor of Secondary Education, University 
of Chicago 
AFTERNOON 
“Progress in Aptitude Testing and Personnel Procedure” 
ALBERT B. CRAWFORD, Director, Department of Personnel Study, 
Yale University 
“The Progressive Movement in Secondary Education”’ 
H. B. Auserty, Associate Professor of Principles and Practices 
of Education, Ohio State University 
An Hour of “Getting Acquainted” 
G. P. TurTe and Associates 


EVENING 
Annual Dinner 
Address—Mayor Russell Wilson, Cincinnati 
APRIL 18, WEDNESDAY 
MORNING 


“A Registrar Looks at His Job” 
Ezra L Giuuis, Registrar, University of Kentucky 
“The College Faces a New Problem in a New World” 
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Eart MacInnis, Director, Bureau of Guidance and Records, 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 
“The Student and His College of a New Day” 
J. L. Morritu, Vice President, Ohio State University 


AFTERNOON 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Section A—Universities, Technical and Professional Schools 

Section B—Liberal Arts Colleges, Junior Colleges, Teachers Col- 
leges, and Normal Schools 

Tour of City 

Taft Museum open in evening 


APRIL 19, THURSDAY 
MORNING 


“The Changing Social Order and Its Significance to Our Educational 
Program” 

H. L. Smiru, Dean, School of Education, Indiana University 
“The Changing Economic Order and Its Significance to Our Educa- 
tional Program”’ 

Q. A. W. Roursacnu, Professor of Education and Director of 
Courses in Educational Administration, University of Pitts- 
burgh 

“The Registrar and the Next Step” 
Frank L. McVey, President, University of Kentucky 


NOON 
Luncheon for women 
AFTERNOON 


‘Report of Special Committee on Photostatic Machines” 
Chairman, Ira Smiru, University of Michigan 

Summary Reports of Educational Meetings 

Committee Reports 

Reports of Association Officers 

The Committee on Arrangements under the chairmanship of Mrs. 

Hartman is arranging for a number of entertaining activities such 

as a tour of the city of Cincinnati and other activities of equal ap- 

peal. 

There will be a trip to Mammoth Cave on April 20-21. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


TWO IMPORTANT QUESTIONS OF POLICY 
THE AFFILIATION PROPOSAL 


At the last annual meeting of the Association the presi- 
dent-elect was authorized to appoint a committee to study 
two important questions of association policy, namely, the 
suggestion that the American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars affiliate with a group of organizations interested in 
guidance and personnel, and the proposal of the Illinois As- 
sociation that the possibility of coordination of the work of 
the national and regional associations be studied. President 
Holt has appointed a committee on Association Policy 
which will make definite recommendations on these ques- 
tions at the next meeting, at Cincinnati. 

The affiliation movement, which was introduced to us 
last year, originated in 1925 when several organizations un- 
dertook some collaboration in planning their annual meet- 
ings. A year ago fresh impetus was given to the movement 
when, on the initiative of Henry D. Kitson, several of these 
organizations joined in proposing to the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion that that organization sponsor a movement toward still 
closer coordination and possible federation of their activities. 

This proposal was referred to the National Occupational 
Conference, at that time in the process of organization, with 
the result that representatives of these and a few other or- 
ganizations were invited to attend its first meeting in the 
capacity of a Committee on Coordination of Activities. This 
committee canvassed the activities of the several organiza- 
tions,! considered possible lines of cooperative effort, and 
recommended to the National Occupational Conference 
that it: 


1 American College Personnel Association, National Vocational 
Guidance Association, National Association of Deans of Women, 
National Federation of Bureaus of Occupations, Personnel Research 
Federation, Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, and 
Southern Women’s Educational Alliance. 

2 A complete report of this committee is published in the June 
1933 number of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, Pp. 
45-48. 
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A. Undertake to coordinate the program for the next 
February meetings of the seven petitioning organizations, 
and of others in the same fields which may be interested, as 
regards time of meeting, joint publication of program, joint 
meetings, and general clearance of all program plans. 

B. Consider the coordination of organizations directly 
concerned with guidance and personnel with reference to 
such points as the following: 

1. Procedure for making available to all members of the 
various organizations the publications of other organiza- 
tions at reduced rates. 

2. Cooperation in preparation and exchange of abstracts, 
book reviews, and news notes among the editors of different 
publications. 

3. Provision for joint publication of proceedings. 

4. Provision for joint planning of activities. 

5. Specifically, provision for joint planning of programs of 
meetings. 

6. Provision for publication of a consolidated program of 
societies meeting at the same time and place. 

7. Provision for exchange of information regarding stud- 
ies in progress, proposed researches, methods of inquiry, 
sources of information, and similar matters of common in- 
terest. 

8. Provision for joint headquarters with common use of 
library, editorial facilities, bookkeeping services, auditing, 
mimeographing, mailing lists, ete. 

9. Establishment of a federation of personnel organiza- 
tions, or a national council, to further coordination of such 
activities as the above. 

Subsequently this temporary committee resolved itself 
into a Committee on Joint Planning which has held two 
meetings and has made considerable study of the general 
plan, but has spent the most of its time in joint planning for 
the programs of the organizations whose annual meetings 
were held at Cleveland last February. The American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars has been invited to desig- 
nate a representative on this committee. 


- 
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The nature of the collaboration under consideration can 
be seen from the recommendations of the Committee on 
Joint Planning. The idea is not to merge the several organi- 
zations, but to initiate machinery for cooperation in the 
planning of nation-wide programs of research, conference, 
and publication. 

It is not the purpose of this editorial to advocate a policy 
with reference to the proposal in question, but, rather, to 
make the members of the Association acquainted with it and 
its background as a basis for intelligent consideration of the 
forth-coming report of the Committee on Association 
Policy. 


THE ILLINOIS RESOLUTION 


The Illinois Resolution has been discussed extensively in 
previous numbers of the Bulletin, so we shall not give it 
any more space at this time, except to suggest that members 
of the Association make themselves familiar with the gen- 
eral problem, if they have not already done so, by reading 
the resolution, pages 437-439, in the July 1933 number of 
the Bulletin, and an editorial in the April, 1933, number. 











PROFESSIONAL AND PERSONAL 
NEWS 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Association of Kansas 
College Deans and Registrars and Advanced Standing Com- 
mittees met at the University of Kansas on November 25, 
1933. There were fifty-four in attendance, the largest num- 
ber ever to be present at one of these combined meetings. 

Chancellor E. H. Lindley welcomed the meeting to the 
University of Kansas and spoke on the subject, ‘Youth 
Cannot Wait.’”’ Dean W. B. Behan of Ottowa University 
addressed the meeting on ‘‘Vocational Guidance and the 
Way it is Being Handled at the Various Schools.” Miss 
Louise Lesslie, Secretary of the State Board of Education, 
presented an interesting report on teacher training in Kansas 
schools, pointing out that many teachers are receiving 
generous salaries considering their training while many 
better trained teachers are unemployed. Mr. George O. 
Foster, Registrar of the University of Kansas and President 
of the Association, conducted a round table discussion. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: Presi- 
dent, F. T. Owen, College of Emporia; Vice-President, P. J. 
Wedel, Bethel College; Secretary, Esther Hoff, Friend’s 
University. 


The Wisconsin Association of Collegiate Registrars met at 
the University of Wisconsin, October 27, 1933. The follow- 
ing papers and addresses were presented: “‘An Experimental 
High School Curriculum,” H. W. Ryan, Principal, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin High School; ‘‘The High School Course 
of Study and Requirements for Entrance to College,” J. E. 
Worthington, Principal, Waukesha High School; ‘‘Can the 
Success of College Students Be Predicted?”, Ruth Byrns, 
Assistant, Bureau of Guidance and Records, University of 
Wisconsin; ‘“The State Testing Program—Its Possibilities,”’ 
H. M. Wriston, President Lawrence College. Bulletin 6 of 
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the National Committee on Records of Higher Institutions 
was discussed under the leadership of Mr. C. A. Smith of 
the University of Wisconsin. 


The following resolutions were unanimously adopted at 
the 1933 meeting of the Minnesota Association of Registrars: 


Wuereas, The Minnesota Association of College Registrars 
recognizes the acute problems arising in connection with the educa- 
tion of unemployed youth. And, 

Wuereas, The Governor of Minnesota has appointed a commis- 
sion to prepare plans for education of such youth. And, 

WueEreas, The commission so appointed has definitely formulated 
a program of education. Therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That the Minnesota Association of College Resig- 
strars endorse the effort to place unemployed teachers at work in 
schools and in community centers. And, 

Be It Further Resolved, That they believe it desirable and feasible 
to provide a definite fund to be loaned to needy and deserving stu- 
dents for susbsistence while attending college. And, 

Be It Further Resolved, That they approve a plan to make such a 
fund a permanent revolving loan fund for needy and deserving 
students of the future. Further, 

Be It Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, to the members of the State Board of Control, 
and to the State Commissioner of Education. 


On October 27th, during the annual convention of the 
Utah Educational Association, the registrars of higher insti- 
tutions of the state met at the University of Utah in Salt 
Lake City. Representatives were present from Utah State 
Agricultural College, Brigham Young University, Weber 
College, College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Dixie College, 
and the University of Utah. The registrars attending were 
guests of the University at a luncheon held in the fine new 
student Union Building. After the luncheon there was an 
informal conference at which topics of common interest to 
the group were discussed. A fine spirit of cooperation was 
manifested. This was the first meeting of the kind held in 
the state and the visitors were enthusiastic in pronouncing it 
a thorough success. A permanent organization was effected, 
looking towards another meeting a year later. Mr. E. J. 
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Norton, Recorder of the University of Utah, was elected 
Chairman. 


The sixth annual meeting of the South Carolina Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars will be held at Newberry Col- 
lege, Newberry, S. C., sometime in April. The officers of the 
South Carolina Association are: W. C. Herbert, Wofford 
College, President; C. A. Kaufmann, Newberry College, 
Vice-President; Miss Alice A. Peck, Converse College, Sec- 
retary; D. R. Turner, Textile Industrial Institute, Treas- 
urer. 


The Fall Meeting of the Mississippi Association of Regis- 
trars and Deans was held at the Mississippi Education As- 
sociation Building, Jackson, Mississippi, December 2, 1933. 
Miss Mary Pulley, Registrar of the State Teachers College, 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, President presided. A round-table 
discussion of common problems was led by Dean W. H. 
Sumrall of Mississippi College. Mr. Robert L. Williams of 
Mississippi State College for Women discussed the Registrar 
in Current Educational Progress. 


The Nebraska Association of Registrars, at the last meet- 
ing, passed a resolution recommending that the National 
Association and the Nebraska Association continue to meet 
annually, and that the Nebraska Association cooperate 
closely in any research problem undertaken by the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars. 


REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Thomas B. Steel, Registrar of the University of Cali- 
fornia, reports the following changes at that institution: 


1. The officer in charge of student records at the Univer- 
sity of California was formerly known as the Recorder of 
the Faculties. On July 1, 1933, the title was changed to 
Registrar. 

2. Within the Registrar’s Office during the last year two 
major changes have taken place. These are: 
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(a) The installation of photographic equipment for dupli- 
cating student records. A Dexigraph machine has been pur- 
chased and a dark room equipped. All official transcripts of 
student records are now supplied in the form of photo- 
graphic copies of the records. Moreover copies of student 
records to the number of approximately twelve thousand 
per year are prepared and distributed to the deans of under- 
graduate colleges on this campus. The chief advantages of 
this method as compared with the hand copying method are 
speed of operation, accuracy, and lower cost. 

(b) The records of University alumni, formerly main- 
tained in the office of the Executive Secretary of the Alumni 
Association, have been transferred to the office of the Regis- 
trar. 


3. Recent changes in curricula, etc., have been as follows: 


(a) Discontinuance of the long standing requirement of 
physical training in the freshman and sophomore years. 

(b) Provision has been made whereby students may re- 
ceive degree credit solely on the basis of examination. The 
plan is designed to make it possible for students of initia- 
tive and ability to receive recognition for private studies 
which they may undertake. Credit is available not only in 
the subjects included in regularly organized courses of in- 
struction, but also in any other subject which may be suit- 
able for University credit provided the University has a 
competent examiner for the subject. 

(c) Lower division courses in foreign language are now 
offered uniformly as three semester unit courses. Formerly 
the first and second courses in the foreign language were five 
unit courses meeting five times weekly. 


At the last meeting of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, approval was given to the Uni- 
versity of Louisville and to Birmingham-Southern College 
to conduct, for one year, under the supervision of the Com- 
mission on Higher Institutions, the experiment of admitting 
from local High Schools not more than twenty-five persons 
who may not have completed four years of high school work 
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but who show unusual intellectual maturity and ability to 
achieve. The judgment as to ability and maturity will be 
based upon (a) the record which the individual student has 
made during the time that he has been in high school, (b) 
the scores which the individual makes in a number of differ- 
ent standard psychological and standard achievement tests, 
and (c) the recommendation from his high school. 


Emerson College of Oratory announced in the 1934 cata- 
logue an important reorganization affecting curriculum and 
requirements for the B.L.I. degree, a project to which the 
Registrar’s office contributed largely. 

The main features of the New Plan are (1) requirement 
of two years of academic work (60 semester credits) for fu- 
ture holders of the B.L.I. degree beginning with the class 
of 1934; (2) establishment of four alternative plans for con- 
centration as follows: Literary Interpretation major and 
English minor; Literary Interpretation major with Physical 
Education minor; Literary Interpretation major with Edu- 
cation minor; English major with Literary Interpretation 
minor. 


The Board of Education of the City of Detroit has spon- 
sored the closer organization of the college units under its 
control, and given to the institution the name Wayne Uni- 
versity. This institution includes the old Detroit Junior 
College as a junior division of the College of Liberal Arts, 
the C ollege of Liberal Arts (more recently the College of the 
City of Detroit), the College of Education (formerly De- 
troit Teachers College), the College of Medicine and Surgery 
(formerly the Detroit College of Medicine and Surgery), the 
College of Pharmacy (formerly the College of Pharmacy of 
the City of Detroit), and a newly organized College of Engi- 
neering, which has been developing for some years as a de- 
partment of the College of the City of Detroit. The Liberal 
Arts College also includes a department of nursing, a de- 
partment of home sciences, and a department of fine arts. 

Southwestern University changed from the major plan 
to the semester plan beginning with the session 1932-1933, 
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and changed from the loose leaf book type of record forms 
to the card form. The records of all current students have 
been translated into terms of semester hours and recorded 
on new permanent record cards. 


D. B. Doner, Registrar of the South Dakota State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, reports that his office, 
with an additional half-time clerk, is now doing a large 
amount of the work formerly carried on in the office of the 
Dean of Men whose duties have been distributed among 
other officers and committees. 


At the Rhode Island State College, in September, 1933, 
the agricultural departments (teaching, experiment station, 
and extension) were brought together under one head and 
the research professors were given part-time teaching. The 
department of Home Economics was also brought under the 
head of the department of Agriculture, making a School of 
Agriculture and Home Economics, instead of two independ- 
ent schools. 


The East Texas State Teachers College changed from the 
term plan to the semester plan at the beginning of the fall 
semester 1933, and divided the work of the spring semester 
into nine week terms to take care of the teachers in the field 
whose schools close early in the spring. 


At the West Virginia Wesleyan College the work of the 
Registrar has been put under the direction of the Dean of 
the College, Mr. O. D. Lambert. 


APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES 
IN POSITION 


Miss Ina J. Mead, B.S. ’32, is now Assistant Registrar 
of the State Teachers College at Buffalo, having served her 
apprenticeship as a student assistant for several years. She 
spends a part of her time assisting the Director of Research, 
which makes a desirable arrangement, asso much of his ma- 
terial is derived from the Registrar’s office and much of his 
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testing results furnish valuable material for the use of the 
registrar, particularly in interviewing students and in com- 
mittee work dealing with scholastic delinquencies. 


On September 1, 1933 Colonel O. W. Hoop retired from 
the duties of the Registrar to take up full time teaching in 
the department of history. Dr. J. E. Fellows, Professor of 
Education, assumed the direction of the work in the Regis- 
trar’s office on the same date. 


Miss Ann W. Shephard was appointed Recorder of Reed 
College, on September 1, 1933, to succeed Miss Marjorie 
Thurber who resigned to take up special training in the 
School of Social Work at the University of Denver. 


The Teacher Training Division in New York State has 
been renamed the Teacher Education and Certification Di- 
vision and placed in charge of Dr. Hermann Cooper, who 
is now an Assistant Commissioner of Education. Leaders in 
teacher training in New York State regard this as a signifi- 
cant forward step. 


Dr. J. B. George, former Registrar of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Hattiesburg, Mississippi, was promoted to the presi- 
dency of the same institution in June 1933. Miss Mary 
Pulley, Assistant Registrar, was made Registrar in July 1933. 


Miss Florence A. Kenaston has been given a temporary 
appointment as Acting Registrar at Cottey College. Miss 
Ruth Elizabeth Beck, Registrar, 1931-33, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position with the American Red Cross. 


Sister Mary Frances Chautol, 8. S. N. D. has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Sister Mary Wilberta, S. S. N. D. as 
Registrar of Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Mr. John M. Rhoads, formerly an assistant in the Regis- 
trar’s office at the University of Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Registrar at Temple University. 


William E. Morgan, formerly Recorder in the Office of the 
Registrar at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, has been made Assistant Registrar. 
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DEGREES AND HONORS 


William E. Morgan, Assistant Registrar of the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas, received the degree 
of Master of Science at the University of California in 1933. 
Mr. Morgan was recipient of a Giannini Foundation fellow- 
ship, and majored in the field of Agricultural Economics. 


Miss Pearl A. Neas, Registrar of Southwestern Univer- 
sity, has been appointed to membership on the board of di- 
rectors of the Texas Federation of Women’s clubs and 
Chairman of the Division of Adult Education. 


BIRTHS—MARRIAGES—DEATHS 


Union University suffered the loss of one of her most 
faithful and loyal workers when death came to Registrar 
William Wallace Dunn, October 20, 1933, after an illness of 
several months. 

Mr. Dunn had served in the capacity of both professor 
and Registrar since 1918, one of the longest periods of serv- 
ice on the faculty roll. In him Union University lost an ex- 
cellent Registrar and every student and faculty member, a 
friend. 


Frances C. Hunter, Registrar of the School of Medicine, 
Western Reserve University, died suddenly Saturday, De- 
cember 9, of pneumonia. She came to the School of Medicine 
as Assistant Registrar in 1922. Miss Hunter was appointed 
Acting Registrar in 1924 and Registrar in 1926. 


Mildred Elsie Williamson, Registrar of Pembroke Col- 
lege of Brown University, was married to Mr. Stanton Ed- 
ward Cull, Forester, in Barrington, Rhode Island, on October 
14, 1933. Mrs. Cull is a graduate of Brown University and 
Mr. Cull graduated from the University of New Hampshire. 


A son, James Melton, arrived October 12, 1933, at the 
home of E. J. Howell, Registrar of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas. The young man missed Friday 
the thirteenth by nineteen minutes. His credentials were 
satisfactory and his admission duly approved. 
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William E. Morgan, Assistant Registrar of the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas, was married Decem- 
ber 31, 1933, to Miss Lila Graham, Bryan, Texas. 


A son, Philip Ellmore, arrived at the home of M. E. 
Gladfelter, Registrar of Temple University, on July 24, 
1933. 


Myra B. Kearney, Registrar of Converse College was 
married in July 1932 to W. A. Clark, Jr. of the University 
of Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


J. G. Quick, Registrar of the University of Pittsburgh is 
devoting his ‘‘extra-curricular’” hours to study in the field 
of educational administration and expects to take the degree 
of Master of Arts at the end of the year. 


Next year he will continue his graduate work in education 
and write a thesis entitled A Handbook for Registrars, in 
which he plans to portray the activities of four types of in- 
stitutions in admissions, registration, recording, personnel 
activities, and statistics. He hopes to develop from this re- 
search what might be termed improved procedures, although 
he will not attempt to label any particular practice as the 
best. The chief aim of the study will be to “‘open a book” 
that will reveal what the registrar is, what he does, and how 
he does it. 

This study should assist the registrar in codifying his 
work and should make a distinct contribution toward the 
professionalization of his work. It will be fully appreciated 
by the Author’s colleagues. 

Colonel William Couper, who acts as Registrar of Vir- 
ginia Military Institure, has published a book entitled ‘‘The 
V. M. I. New Market Cadets” which contains brief biogra- 
phies of 295 cadets matriculated at Virginia Military Insti- 
tute in 1864 who fought at New Market. Each of these 
cadets took the same course of study, but it would be diffi- 
cult to find a group of similar size who followed more varied 
careers. 
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Robert Wood Clack, Registrar of Alma College, has writ- 
ten a book, From Bamboo Glade and Lotus Pool: Transla- 
tions of Chinese Classical Poetry into English Verse, which 
will be published soon by the Banner Press of Emory Uni- 
versity. Mr. Clack was in China from 1910 to 1923 in the 
Service of the Chinese Government and of the International 
Committee of Y. M. C. A.’s. 


Miss Emily E. Swettman, Registrar of Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, reports that for two years she has used a plan of 
advanced registration which has been very successful. Regis- 
tration for the second semester is held in the second week in 
January and for the first semester of the following year, in 
the second week in May. 

The Association of Texas Colleges has created a Com- 
mission on Coordination with Mr. D. A. Shirley, Registrar 
of the West Texas State Teachers College as chairman. The 
object of the Commission will be to coordinate the work of 
the high schools and colleges in Texas. 

Miss Marian Williams, Statistical Assistant in the Regis- 
trar’s office at the University of Michigan discussed the plan 
proposed by the National Committee on Records in Higher 
Institutions for counting enrolment, at the meeting of the 
Michigan Association of Junior Colleges. 

The University of Pittsburgh is now publishing in the 
undergraduate bulletin of each school, the entrance require- 
ments of all of the other undergraduate schools. 


The Washington State Normal School at Ellensburg is ex- 
periment with a eourse in “‘Personality.”’ 

Earl M. Pallett, Registrar and Executive Secretary of the 
University of Oregon, is the author of University of Oregon 
Publication Vol. IV, No. 2, entitled ‘Studies of Student 
Mortality at the University of Oregon.” Mr. Pallett used a 
predictive score card containing 24 variables. He suc- 
ceeded in predicting with considerable accuracy whether a 
student would graduate when that student was rated below 
average by the card. The card was less successful in the 
case of those who were rated above average. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


The “‘Second Educational Conference,” which the follow- 
ing paragraphs will briefly describe, is obviously in need of a 
more distinctive and descriptive title. Perhaps it might be 
called the ‘‘Second Conference on Educational Guidance,” 
or, more tediously but also more accurately, ‘“‘on Educa- 
tional Guidance in the Light of Educational Values,’’ be- 
cause the entire group of speakers, while immediately con- 
cerned with testing, records, accrediting, admissions, and 
placement, consistently dealt with these instruments and 
processes in their relationship to broad and fundamental 
educational purposes. 

The Conference was held at the Hotel St. Regis, in New 
York City, on November 2 and 3, 1933, under the auspices 
of five distinct but closely related groups, namely, the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau, the Cooperative Test Service, the 
American Council on Education’s Committees on Personnel 
Methods and on Educational Testing, and the Progressive 
Education Association’s Commission on the Relation of 
School and College. 

At the seven sessions of the Conference (including two 
luncheon meetings and one dinner meeting) there were pre- 
sented and discussed seven papers: 


(1) Coordinated Examining and Testing Programs, by Dr. 
Ben D. Wood of Columbia University, Director of the Co- 
operative Test Service, who had just been chosen to be the 
Director also of the Educational Records Bureau. Dr. Wood 
summarized the remarkable progress in the field of ex- 
amining and testing made during the past decade through 
the cooperative efforts of many groups and institutions; set 
forth the true and essential purpose of examinations—not 
coercion, standardization, or competition, but the sound 
guidance of individual students; and stressed the central im- 
portance of cumulative records in all guidance work. 
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(2) Accrediting Schools and Colleges, by Dr. George F. 
Zook, United States Commissioner of Education. Dr. Zook 
pictured the place and part of accrediting agencies in the 
American educational scene, touched upon both the values 
and the defects of present methods of accreditation, and de- 
scribed the general character of the revised standards upon 
which the North Central Association is at work, which are 
to be ‘‘general optimum standards” instead of “minimum 
specific standards.” 

(3) Admission Units and Freshman Placement, by Profes- 
sor Carl C. Brigham of Princeton University, Associate 
Secretary of the College Entrance Examination Board. Dr. 
Brigham described the new Princeton entrance require- 
ments, under which the machinery of ‘units’ and College 
Board examinations is used not only for admission, as form- 
erly, but also for placement and guidance—in the working 
out for each applicant of a satisfactory college program 
based upon and integrated with his secondary school program. 

(4) Judging and Recording Pupil Characteristics, by Dr. 
Eugene Randolph Smith of the Beaver Country Day 
School, Chairman of the Committee on Records and Re- 
ports of the Progressive Education Association’s Com- 
mission on the Relation of School and College. Dr. Smith 
portrayed the failure of American education to fulfill its 
promise, attributed that failure to our nearly exclusive em- 
phasis on knowledge goals, to the neglect of character goals, 
and pointed out the vast significance of recent efforts to 
evaluate character traits, in that such evaluation will give 
us a basis for character education, and thus enable us to 
redress the most fundamental imbalance in our whole edu- 
cational procedure. He then gave a most interesting ac- 
count of the character rating scale which is in process of 
development by the Committee on Records and Reports. 

(5) Measurement in Educational Experimentation, by 
Dean Max McConn of Lehigh University. This address 
dealt with the problem of examining and testing in experi- 
mental situations, such as those which have been set up in 
the schools cooperating in the current project of the Pro- 
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gressive Education Association, where it is to be feared that 
any possible end-examinations will establish pre-determined 
goals and thus hamper the freedom of experimentation. The 
solution proposed was the abandonment, in such situations, 
of all end-examinations, with the use, however, of numerous 
tests and examinations (to be given casually and informally 
throughout the school year) for pupil guidance and for the 
final evaluation of the experimental procedures. 

(6) The Techniques of Constructing Tests in Relation to 
Various Uses of Test Results, by Professor E. F. Linquist of 
the State University of Iowa. Professor Linquist pointed out 
that the frequent distrust of objective tests arises from lack 
of understanding of their technical requirements and par- 
ticularly of the necessary technical differences between di- 
agnostic tests and general achievement tests, and proceeded 
with an extremely clear and readable account of the techni- 
cal requirements of the two kinds of tests and the conse- 
quent limitations of their valid use. 

(7) The Administrator and the Testing Program, by 
Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase of New York Univer- 
sity. Dr. Chase, at the closing dinner, gave a humorous 
sketch of the woeful history of examinations beginning with 
the Stone Age, and then discussed the needed reconstruction 
of secondary and higher education, in the light of the im- 
minent necessity of providing for the entire youthful popu- 
lation of school and college age, and the part which testing 
and guidance should play in that reconstruction. 

Several of the foregoing papers would almost certainly be 
of interest and value to every member of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars. They have been pub- 
lished by the American Council on Education in a volume 
entitled ‘‘Educational Measurement and Guidance,” with 
an introduction by Mr. Winston B. Stephens, Secretary of 
the Educational Records Bureau. This volume sells for fifty 
cents; it may be ordered from Dr. F. 8. Beers, Secretary, 
Committee on Educational Testing, University of Minne- 


sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Max McConn 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


“Developing Social Responsibility through the Schools” 
was the theme of the Regional Conference of the Progressive 
Education Association held at Temple University, Febru- 
ary ninth and tenth. Prominent progressive educators from 
all parts of the East led the general session and the many 
panels and round tables which covered the entire field from 
kindergarten through college. 

In the opening address, Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, of the 
New York School of Social Work, gave a brilliant analysis of 
the responsibility of our schools in a changing social order. 
“‘We are pushed to make choices between two extremes, 
communism and fascism”’; he said, “‘if we discard these, we 
must make some true choice in which one can go from the 
classroom to the street and practice his experiences. Our 
major task is to interest young people to adjust themselves 
economically and socially in a changing order.”’ Dr. Linde- 
man emphasized his belief that teachers should have a social 
and political philosophy and that the indoctrination of that 
philosophy is not dangerous so long as it is a conscious in- 
doctrination. 

The discussion of ‘‘The Function of the College’ was 
centered about the relation of the college to society. Does 
higher education have an obligation to the controlling group 
of society or to society as a whole? What instructional pro- 
cedure best meets society’s needs? Does the curriculum or 
the extracurricular life have the greater value for social in- 
tegration? These were some of the many questions which 
provoked much controversy among the college representa- 
tives. A very interesting phase of this panel was the discus- 
sion by undergraduate representatives from Bryn Mawr, 
Haverford, and Swarthmore. Their analyses of the common 
features in the American college curriculum, as well as the 
short-comings of the college program, were presented in an 
unbiased and very constructive manner. They voiced much 
disapproval of the overweighting of college curricula with 
uninteresting required courses and also expressed a senti- 
ment against too many orientation courses. 
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Even though the students present were outstanding cam- 
pus leaders, they were doubtful about the carry-over into 
life situations from the extracurricular program on the cam- 
pus. The conference was well attended and had, in addition 
to the general session, thirty sectional meetings, each of 
which centered its discussion about the general theme. 

Leaders in discussion included Dr. Vivian Thayer of the 
Ethical Culture School in New York, Dr. Grace Langdon 
of the Child Development Institute in New York City, Dr. 
Jean Betzner, Dr. Robert K. Speer, Dean Harold Speight 
of Swarthmore College, Dr. Lucy Wilson of the Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, Dean Max McConn of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman. 


M. E. GLADFELTER 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF THE MIDDLE STATES 
AND MARYLAND 


The annual meeting of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland was 
held in Atlantic City, N. J., December 1-2, 1933. 

The organization and plan of work of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards and Accrediting Pro- 
cedures was outlined by Dr. E. D. Grizzell, chairman of the 
executive committee in charge of the study. This study is 
being carried on under the direction of the Committee of 
Twenty-One which is composed of representatives from the 
regional associations. The executive committee has reached 
the conclusion that important modifications in academic 
standards are imperative. It has set up four major problems 
as follows: (1) to determine the character of a good second- 
ary school; (2) to devise the procedure whereby good schools 
may be changed into better schools; (3) to judge the effec- 
tiveness of a school; and (4) to enable regional associations 
to stimulate secondary schools in their growth. 

Dr. Zook, U.S. Commissioner of Education, read a paper, 
the underlying principle of which was that present minimum 
specific standards will be replaced by optimum standards. 
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To do this it will be necessary to revamp all present pro- 
cedures in evaluating the work of secondary schools. 

M. Auguste V. Desclos, Assistant Director, Office Na- 
tional des Univérsities et Ecoles Frangaises, gave a wonder- 
fully clear and intensely interesting presentation of the edu- 
cational system of France, outlining the types of examina- 
tion required in each case and the general character of the 
examination. The baccalaureate degree is the key to all pro- 
fessions and state service. The requirement for the degree is 
cultural. Afterwards comes specialization. The candidate 
for this degree must first show that he has general culture 
before he is allowed to proceed as a candidate for the higher 
degrees. 

Dr. Frank J. Loesch, President of the Crime Commission 
of Chicago, was the guest speaker at the dinner meeting. 

CaRRIE M. PROBST 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATION CONGRESS 


Ancient and out-moded methods whereby real estate 
bears the greatest burden of public school support were 
vigorously attacked by Governor Gifford Pinchot, United 
States Commissioner of Education, George F. Zook, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, James N. Rule, and 
other speakers, at the annual Pennsylvania Education Con- 
gress, with an attendance of over 500 at Harrisburg, No- 
vember 8 and 9, 1933. 

The emergency in education was treated from state and 
national viewpoints, with a resultant enlisting of the aid 
of the State Legislature to provide immediate relief for 
financially handicapped school districts, and to revise the 
antiquated system for support of public education. The im- 
portance of advising the public concerning local and State 
school programs and activities was also stressed. 

The Congress opened with an unusually profitable fea- 
ture, a symposium on ‘Schools of Tomorrow,” with view- 
points presented by representatives of the various groups 
affected—the Pupil, the Parent, the Teacher, the Education 
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Profession, the State Teachers College, the College, the 
University, and the Public. 

Governor Pinchot urged an income tax for a school fund 
and recommended consolidation of school districts into 
larger units of school administration in the interest of econ- 
omy and efficiency, while Commissioner Zook stressed un- 
qualified support by all schoolmen of adult education activi- 
ties so recently expanded through federal emergency educa- 
tion relief programs. 

The need of tax reform for the nation and the states was 
emphasized by Marcus Aaron, President of the Board of 
Education, Pittsburgh, and by Pennsylvania’s Secretary of 
Revenue, Leon D. Metzger. 

Federal aid for education in the emergency was advocated 
by Dean William F. Russell and Dr. John K. Norton, both 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, and Miss Jessie 
Gray, president of the National Education Association. 
State Superintendent Rule in the closing session outlined 
needed legislation which will prepare for “Schools of To- 


morrow.” 
Emma E. DETERS 








NEW BOOKS 


On Reconstructing College Education.—Anyone who has 
been engaged in the field of higher education during the past 
ten or fifteen years knows that the four-year college is being 
attacked on every hand. The complaint is made with re- 
curring emphasis that a four-year period is too long for a 
general cultural education and too short for professional 
training. Along comes President Wilkins, backed by many 
years of rich experience in the education of youth, with a 
plan for reorganization which cannot be ignored.'! Man born 
in a social order must be trained to live intelligently in that 
order. Such training would normally include five fields of 
social living—home life, the field of earning, citizenship, 
leisure, and the field of philosophy. For the student not 
professionally inclined, a three-year course in what Dr. 
Wilkins calls a ‘General College’’ will give him the essen- 
tials for living his life usefully and happily in society. The 
pre-professional college will give these essentials plus pro- 
fessional requirements. 

There is much hard tack in this diet despite its luscious 
covering of whipped cream. There are the hard tack sub- 
jects of English composition, mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, economics, and the like, along with the purely cul- 
tural art, music, and literature. It would all seem to make 
a beautiful cultural training. All that one could ask or ex- 
pect from a thorough-going humanist. What, however, can 
one say if the home life for which this new system educates 
is economically attainable by only a minority of our popula- 
tion? What if all the training in practical citizenship goes for 
naught due to greed in an acquisitive society or the in- 
herited political traditions of the past? How does this sys- 
tem propose to answer the modern young cynic’s peevish 
query, ‘Why shouldn’t I get what I can for myself?” A 
finely spun ethical phrase in reply to the last question does 
not suffice. An appeal to a young man’s religion when you 

1 Wilkins, Ernest Hatch, The College and Society, New York: 
The Century Company. $1.75. 
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mean by that term “‘the willing and co-operative conscious- 
ness of the interrelations of all life and of the creative spirit 
which moves through all life together with the activities 
which follow from such consciousness” is worthless. The 
skeptical modern sees more meaning in the phrase ‘‘shared 
nonsense” than in ‘“‘shared worship.””’ When one worships 
the Divine Being, he concentrates on the Divine Being and 
himself; if he must have company in order to do it, he does 
not want worship, he wants a party. 

The line-up of courses and the reasons underlying their 
arrangement are for the most part admirable. Here and 
there one finds a great deal that might justly be termed 
“high falutin’” and even meaningless as in the parts dealing 
with philosophy and Religion. Now and then one wonders 
about the soundness of judgment displayed, as when the 
author recommends the teaching of birth control because 
“‘College age is naturally an age of sex interest.’”” On many 
matters—as for instance on the teaching of languages and 
literature—Dr. Wilkins is on firm ground. 

One experiences the comforting feeling on carefully read- 
ing the book that college education in America will never 
collapse because of a dearth of splendid ideas on its recon- 
struction. 

JEROME G. KERWIN 


Movies in Education.—The development of talking mov- 
ing pictures for instructional purposes has created a demand 
for printed materials on the subject. This demand is sup- 
plied, in part at least, by a recent book! published by the 
University of Chicago Press. 

After an introductory chapter the reader is carried into a 
discussion of the organization of talking picture materials. 
The need of painstaking research in the preparation of ma- 
terials is stressed. In fact one sees here a new and very in- 
teresting field for educational research. In this section of the 

1 The Education Talking Picture, Devereux, Frederick L., in 


collaboration with Englehardt, Nickolaus L., and Arnspiger, V. C., 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. XII1+222. $2.00. 
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book the authors illustrate the preparation of a unit of in- 
struction by describing the technique of developing talking 
pictures for typical units. 

Once constructed the talking picture must be carefully 
and scientifically appraised. Considerable space is devoted 
to a discussion of this process, including summaries of 
several experiments. 

The largest section of the book is devoted to the various 
aspects of the utilization of the talking picture. Its adapta- 
tion to the several school levels, the necessary adjustments 
of buildings and equipment, the administration of a pro- 
gram of audio-visual instruction etc., are some of the topics 
covered. In the last chapter types of equipment are de- 
scribed and illustrated, and throughout the book there are 
numerous illustrations, diagrams, etc. 

The presentation is not too technical for the average 
reader. It is very informative. It is a comprehensive and 
authoritative treatment of the problems of the development 
of the talking picture for educational use and should have 
large influence in the promotion and development of this 
new instrument. 








IN THE JOURNALS 


“Psyclones,” June E. Downey, Journal of the American 
Association of University Women, XXVII, 2 (January 1934), 
Pp. 88-91. 

Miss Downey, author of the Downey Will-Temperament 
Tests, pokes fun at the “testers.” 


“Psyclones” are very gusty winds of doctrine that blow in the 
realms of psychology. They blow hardest from the statistical- 
questionary quarter. Those that blow at high altitudes with much 
noise but little pressure are least effective. If we would avoid being 
blown unceremoniously from I Q’s to complexes, from psychoanalysis 
to psychogalvanic reflexes, from behaviorism to configurationism, 
we must ballast ourselves with some pet “‘ism’’ of our own. 


“The Rise and Fall of Psychology” Grace Adams, Atlan- 
tic Monthly, Vol. 153, No. 1 (January 1934), Pp. 82-92. 


Miss Adams, a psychologist, herself, with a Doctors degree from 
Cornell, traces the vicissitudes of psychology from Weber and Kant 
to Koffka. She recognizes several stages of popular interest in psy- 
chology, beginning with the morbid delight of Americans in Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s conversations with the spirit of his dead son, Ra- 
mond, and coming up through the “intelligence testing” of 1917 
and the expansive post-war days when the “‘youngest science’”’ was 
attempting to save the world by making it psychological, through 
Psychoanalysis and Behaviorism, to Gestalt Psychologie. 

“Mental tests,” says Miss Adams, “have been given back to the 
young school children for whom Binet invented them” and ‘‘that 
great hord of men and women who not so long ago renounced the 
religion of their fathers for redemption by Watson or Freud are now 
finding solace in philosophy, or, according to their temperaments, in 
communism or astrology.” 


“Measurement in Educational Experimentation with 
Special Reference to the Progressive Education Association 
Project,’”? Max McConn, School and Society, Vol. 39, No. 994 
(January 13, 1934), Pp. 33-41. 

An attempt to reconcile the positions on measurement in educa- 
tion taken by the American Council on Education Committees on 
Personnel Methods and on Educational Testing, the Cooperative 


Test Service, and the Educational Records Bureau on the one side 
and the Progressive Education Association on the other. 
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He recommends the abandonment of end-examinations (exami- 
nations given at the end of a course or any unit of study, or at regular 
or stated intervals, to determine either in whole or in part, gradua- 
tion or failure to graduate, promotion or demotion, etc.), and the 
multiplication of tests of many kinds used informally. 

This article is a good antidote for Miss Adam’s article mentioned 


above. 


“The Guidance of Youth in the Colleges,” Karl M. 
Cowdery, Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
XII, 4 (December 1933), Pp. 14-20. 

A general survey of personnel work in colleges—its importance, 
scope, and trends. He sees a tendency to give greater recognition 
to personnel services, but to tie them into the normal operation of 
academic organization. ‘‘A personnel director,’’ he states “‘may be 
out of place in an institution with an affective academic program, 
intelligent forceful leadership, and a sympathetic administrative 


head.” 

“In the ideal effective college and university, and in terms of its 
broad definition of personnel, the president is the personnel director 
and all staff members are personnel workers.” 


The January, 1934, number of the Educational Record is 
devoted to the publication of the papers and addresses of 
the Second Joint Educational Conference, held in New 
York, last November, second and third. The contents of 
this number are as follows: “The Potentialities of the Youth 
Movement in America,” Henry A. Wallace; ‘‘Accrediting 
Schools and Colleges,” George F. Zook; ‘““The Administra- 
tor and the Testing Program,” Harry Woodburn Chase; 
“Religions Instruction at the University of Michigan,” 
Alexander G. Ruthven; “Coordinated Examining and Test- 
ing Programs,’ Ben D. Wood; ‘‘Units and Placement,” 
Carl C. Brigham; ‘‘The Technique of Constructing Tests,” 
E. F. Lindquist; “Judging and Recording Pupil Charac- 
teristics,” Eugene R. Smith; ‘‘Measurement in Educational 
Experimentation,”” Max McConn. 

This conference is reported on another page by Dean Mc- 
Conn. 

The January, 1934, number of the Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation is devoted to the general problem of ‘‘depression ad- 
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ministration” of higher education. Three University presi- 
dents, Lotus D. Coffman of the University of Minnesota, 
Alexander G. Ruthven of the University of Minnesota, and 
R. G. Sproul of the University of California have contrib- 
uted to the number. Two business officers, one professor, 
and one personnel officer contributed interesting papers. 


Contributors to this Number 


J. R. RoBINson 
Registrar, George Peabody College for Teachers. 


Joun V. McQuitty 
Officer of Admissions, University of Florida. 


WILHELM REITzZ 
Assistant to the Dean of Students and University Ex- 
aminer, University of Chicago. 


TRUE E. PETTENGILL 
Assistant Registrar, University of Minnesota. 


K. J. KENNEDY 
Registrar, Syracuse University. 


C. GILBERT WRENN 
Assistant Registrar for Student Personnel, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


JEROME G. KERWIN 
Associate Professor of Political Science, Adviser in the 
College, University of Chicago. 








DIRECTORY OF REGISTRARS 


Epitor’s Notge:—It is hoped that the directory is substantially accurate. All 
member registrars were requested to supply correct information, but the re- 
sponse was far from one-hundred per cent complete. Lists of institutions were 
compiled by states from the loose leaf reports of the Committee on Special Proj- 
ects on the accrediting of educational institutions, and from other sources. The 
names and titles of the officers performing the functions of the registrar were 
added from the replies received from the member registrars. These lists were then 
submitted to the registrars of the state universities, or to the registrars of other 
prominent institutions in the states, for revision and addition of the registrars 
whose names were not known. The state lists, therefore, are substantially as ap- 
proved by the registrars of the state universities and other registrars in the state 
to whom they were submitted. 

Members of the Association are marked with an asterisk in the left margin. 
In order to conserve space, the title of the officer is included only when it is not 
“Registrar,” or when there are two coordinate officers performing the ordinary 
functions of the registrar, such as Registrar and Director of Admissions. 

The Editor will be glad to receive corrections and to publish an ‘‘erata” in a 
subsequent number of the Bulletin. 


ALABAMA 


*ALABAMA COLLEGE, Montevallo, E. Houston Wills. 

*ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Auburn, Posey Oliver Davis. 

ATHENS COLLEGE FoR YOUNG WomMEN, Athens, Olivia Athey. 
*BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE, Birmingham, Wyatt W. Hale, Registrar and 

Acting Dean. 

*Howarp Couuece, Birmingham, Oscar Causey. 

*Jupson CoLLeGE, Marion, Rebecca Ward. 

*MaRI0N INSTITUTE (junior college), Marion, Linton H. Baer, Dean-Registrar 
*St. BERNARD COLLEGE, Cullman, Rev. Maurus McGrath, O. S. B. 

*Sprine Hitt Couuiecs, Spring Hill, Louis J. Boudousquie 

State Norma Scuoou, Daphne, Alfreda P. Mapes. 
*StaTe TEACHERS COLLEGE, Florence, Edna Reams. 

State Teacuers Couuece, Jacksonville, Whittie Barton. 

State TEeacHErRs Cou.ece, Livingston, T. K. Sisk, Dean-Registrar. 
*State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Troy, R. H. Ervin. 
*UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, University, Mary A. Robertson. 
*Woman’s CoLLEGE or ALABAMA, Montgomery, Leister Earl Williams, Dean. 


ALASKA 


ALASKA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND ScHoo. or MinEs, Fairbanks, Ernest N. 

Patty, Dean of the College. 

ARIZONA 

Arizona State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Tempe, F. M. Irish. 
*ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Flagstaff, R. R. Powers. 
*Giua CoLLEGE (junior college), Thatcher, Nellie Lee, Secretary and Registrar. 
*PHOENIX JUNIOR COLLEGE, Phoeniz, Fred Riggins, Assistant Registrar. 
*UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, T'ucson, C. Zaner Lesher. 


ARKANSAS 


ARKANSAS COLLEGE, Batesville, Annie W. Carroll. ; 
“Aamigens PoLyTEcHNic COLLEGE (junior college), Russellville, Edna Hood 
erguson. 
*ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Conway, Guy E. Smith. 
ARKANSAS STaTE CoLLEGE, Jonesboro, Harry E. Eldridge. 
CENTRAL COLLEGE (junior college), Conway, Bernice Galloway, Dean. 
Co.LLece or THE Ozarks, Clarksville, Frank E. McAnear. 
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*ExL Dorapo Junior Couueces, El Dorado, Virginia Mae Brannan. 
*Fort SmMitH JUNIOR CoLueGsE, Fort Smith, Hortense Bass. 
HarpiINna CouueGceE, Morrilton, L. C. Sears, Dean. 
*HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Arkadelphia, R. T. Proctor, Dean and 
Registrar. 
HENDRIX COLLEGE, Conway, Guy A. Simmons. 
*Joun E. Brown Couuece (junior college), Siloam Springs, H. C. Nunn, Direc- 
tor of Admissions. 
JONESBORO Baptist COLLEGE (junior college), Jonesboro, Asa Hamrick. 
*LitTLE Rock Junior CouueceE, Little Rock, E. Q. Brothers, Dean. 
MissioNaRyY Baptist CoLueGE, Sheridan, Guy Veazy. 
OvacHitTa COLLEGE, Arkadelphia, B. F. Condray. 
*STaTE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, Magnolia, Matsye Gantt. 
StaTeE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, Monticello, James H. Hutch- 
inson, Dean. 
*UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, Fayetteville, Fred L. Kerr, Registrar and Examiner, 


CALIFORNIA 


ANTELOPE VALLEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Lancaster, Mrs. Grace Suter. 
ARMSTRONG JUNIOR COLLEGE, Berkeley, Gladys Gilmer, Academic Secretary. 
BAKERSFIELD JUNIOR COLLEGE, Bakersfield, Grace V. Bird, Dean. 

BERKELEY Baptist DIvINITy ScHoo., Berekely, Stacy Reuben Warburton. 

Brevu.aH CouueGcE, Uplands, Alma B. "Cassel, Dean and Registrar. 

BRAWLEY JUNIOR "COLLEGE, Brawley, Percy E. Palmer. 

BroabDOAKS ScHoou, INc., Pasadena, Walter Homan, Registrar, Whittier Col- 

lege, Whittier. 

CALIFORNIA ConcorpDIA CoLLEGE, Oakland, Theodore Brohm, President. 
*CALIFORNIA CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Los Angeles, David H. Sprong. 
*CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Pasadena, Harry C. Van Buskirk. 

CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CrarFts, Oakland, Laetitia S. Meyer. 

CENTRAL JUNIOR COLLEGE, El Centro, Mrs. Evelyn E. Powers. 

CHAFFEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Ontario, Charles J. Booth, Director. 

*CuiIco STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Chico, Emma A. Wilson. 

Citrus JUNIOR COLLEGE, Azusa- Glendora, Grace Rudmann. 

Coaswett PotyTEecunic Co.tuieGE, San Francisco, Mrs. Ernestine Shirley 
(Office Assistant). 

CoLLEGE or MepicaL EvancEuists, Loma Linda, Chester C. Fink, Registrar 
(at Loma Linda); W. F. Norwood, Registrar (at Los Angeles). 

CoLLEGE oF NOTRE Dame, Belmont, Sister Barbara. 

COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, San Francisco, A. R. McDowell, Dean. 

CompTon JUNIOR COLLEGE, Compton, Paul Martin. 

CumNnock CoLueGcs, Los Angeles, Muriel Macurda. 

*DoMINICAN COLLEGE OF SAN RaFaEt, San Rafael, Sister M. Margaret. 

Fresno StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Fresno, Perry F. Brown. 

*FULLERTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Fullerton, W. T. Boyce, Dean. 

*GLENDALE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Glendale, Donald V. Spagnoli. 

GoLpEN Junior CoLLEGE, San Francisco, Lysle G. Ayers. 

Houtmsy Cou.eceE, Los Angeles, Mary Annette Anderson, Dean and Registrar. 
*Hoty NaMEs, CoLuecE or, Oakland, Sister Joan Marie. 

*HuMBOLDT STATE TEACHERS CoLizceE, Arcata, Imogene B. Platt. 

*IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE, Hollywood, Sister Mary Eucharia. 

*La VERNE Co.LieGE, La Verne, Harper W. Frantz. 
LassEN UNION JUNIOR COLLEGE, Susanville, Bertice Hunt, Secretary. 
Lone BracH JuNIOR COLLEGE, Long Beach, C. Lance Brintle, Dean of Records. 
*Los ANGELES JUNIOR CoLLEcE, Los Angeles, Kenneth M. Kerans. 
Los ANGELES PaciFric CoLLEGE, Los Angeles (formerly Pacific Junior College), 
Lamberta M. Voget. 

Lorota University oF Los ANGELES, Los Angeles, Isabelle R. Schnieders, 
Registrar, College of Arts and Sciences; Esther J. Schnieders, Registrar, 
College of Law 
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MaRIN JUNIOR CoLuLeGE, Kentfield, Miss Grace Donnan. 
*MENLO JUNIOR COLLEGE, Menlo Park, C. T. Vandervort, Dean. 
*MILLs CoLLEGE, Mills College, Mrs. Evelyn A. Carter, Recorder. 
MopEsto JUNIOR COLLEGE, Modesto, Miriam Vertrees. 
Moran ScuHoou oF CALirorniA, Atascadero, J. A. Erickson. 
Mount Saint Mary’s Couiecs, Los Angeles, Sister Helen Bertille. 
*OccIDENTAL COLLEGE, Los Angeles, Florence N. Brady. 
*PaciFic, COLLEGE OF THE, Stockton, Charles E. Corbin. 
Paciric ScHooL or RE.iGion, Berkeley, George Percy Hedley. 
Paciric UNION COLLEGE, Angwin, Anna J. Olson. 
Paciric UNITARIAN SCHOOL FOR THE Ministry, Berkeley, William S. Morgan, 
President. 
PASADENA COLLEGE, Pasadena, A. Krag. 
*PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Pasadena, John Alvin Anderson, Dean of Records. 
POLYTECHNIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, Oakland (previously Polytechnic College of 
Engineering), H. M. Tennant. 
*PoMONA COLLEGE, Claremont, Charles Tabor Fitts. 
Pomona JUNIOR COLLEGE, Pomona, Alanson W. McDermoth. 
PORTERVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Porterville, B. E. Jamison, Dean. 
*REDLANDS, University oF, Redlands, Esther Erickson, Recorder and Appoint- 
ment Secretary. 
REEDLEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Reedley, Mrs. Naemi Bengston, Dean. 
*RIVERSIDE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Riverside, Ernest L. Rea. 
RIVERSIDE LIBRARY SERVICE ScHOOL, Riverside, Miriam P. Whitten, Executive 
Secretary. 
SACRAMENTO JUNIOR COLLEGE, Sacramento, Mary Lane Learnard. 
Saint JosEpH’s COLLEGE, Mountain View (formerly Saint Patrick’s Seminary), 
Rev. Francis Rock. 
*SaintT Mary’s Couuece, Contra Costa County, Brother Julian, Recorder. 
SALINAS JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Salinas, J. B. Lemos. 
San Benito County JuNIoR COLLEGE, Hollister, Claude N. Settles, Dean. 
*San BERNARDINO VALLEY UNION JUNIOR COLLEGE, San Bernardino, Frances 
H. Van Liew, Registrar-Treasurer. 
San Dieco Army AND Navy AcapeEmy, Junior College Division, Pacific Beach, 
Captain George F. Mott, Dean. 
*San Disco State TEACHERS COLLEGE, San Diego, Marguerite V. Johnson. 
San Francisco COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Lone Mountain, San Francisco (for- 
merly College of the Sacred Heart, Menlo Park), Mother Marie Bain- 
bridge, Registrar, Mother Florence Moulton, Dean of Studies. 
*San Francisco STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, San Francisco, Clara Crumpton. 
San Francisco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, San Anselmo, Professor Lynn Town- 
send White, Recorder. 
*San JOSE STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, San Jose, Joe H. West. 
*San Mateo Junior CoLueGeE, San Mateo, Ethel O’ Keefe Buchanan (on leave 
of absence); Marcella F. O’ Keefe, Acting Registrar. 
San Raraet Miuitary ACADEMY JUNIOR COLLEGE, San Rafael, Granville E. 
Thomas, Principal and Dean. 
Santa ANA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Santa Ana, Mabel G. Whiting. 
ae BARBARA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Santa Barbara, Jane Miller Abra- 
am. 
Santa Maria Union Junior Coutiece, Santa Maria, M. D. Likes, Educa- 
tional Adviser. 
Santa Monica Junior Co.LieGce, Santa Monica, Pearl Trauger. 
*Santa Rosa JUNIOR COLLEGE, Santa Rosa, Anne Lucille Carmichael. 
Scripps Coutuece, Claremont, Marjorie Schoppe Crouch, Registrar and Secre- 
tary of Faculty. 
SouTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Arlington, Minnie Bell Scott. 
*STANFORD UNIvERsITY, Stanford University, John Pearce Mitchell. 
Swore SumMER Scuoou ror TEACHERS, Santa Cruz and Long Beach, George 
J. Leonard, Registrar and Secretary. 
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Tart JUNIOR CouieGE, Taft, F. A. Bauman. 

*UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Thomas B. Steele, Registrar; Merton E. 
Hill, Director of Admissions. 

*UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES, Los Angeles, Harry M. Showman. 

*UNIVERSITY OF SANTA Cxiara, Santa Clara, George Joseph Schelcher. 

*UNIVERSITY OF SAN Francisco, San Francisco (formerly Saint Ignatius Col- 
lege), Alice C. McLaughlin. 

*UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CaLirorNiA, Los Angeles, Theron Clark (Miss 
Fulmer’s School, Los Angeles, now affiliated with University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles). 

*VENTURA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Ventura, Beulah Trotter. 

VISALIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Visalia, I. D. Steele, Dean. 

*WHITTIER COLLEGE, Whittier, Walter J. Homan, Registrar (on leave of ab- 
sence), Mrs. Marjori P. Walker, Acting Registrar, 1933-34. 

WILLIAMS JUNIOR COLLEGE, Berkeley, Miss Elsa Blackman, Dean of Records. 

*Yusa County JuNnIoR COLLEGE, Marysville, J. J. Collins. 


CANADA 


*AcaDIA University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, W. L. Archibald. 

*DaLHoUSIE University, Halifar, Nova Scotia, Murray MacNeill. 

*FRANCIS XAVIER UNIVERSITY, Antigonish, NovaScotia, Rev. Prof. P.J. Nicholson. 
LAvAL UNIvERsITY, Quebec City, Quebec, Arthur Maheux, Secretary. 

Mount Auuison University, Sackville, New Brunswick, W. M. Tweedie. 

*McGI.Lu University, Montreal, Quebec, T. H. Matthews. 

*McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, E. J. Bengough. 

*QUEEN’s UNIvERsITy, Kingston, Ontario, Jean Royce. 

Roya Miuitrary Couuece, Kingston, Ontario, Col. E. J. C. Schmidlin. 
Sr. JosErH’s COLLEGE, Memramcook, New Brunswick, Rev. E. Daoust, C.S. C., 
Secretary. 

*UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, Edmonton, Alberta, A. E. Ottewell. 

UNIVERSITY oF BisHop’s CoLLeGE, Lennozville, Quebec, S. Sanders. 

aa sco4g oF British CoLumsiA, Vancouver, British Columbia, 8. W. Mat- 

thews. 

*UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA, Winnipeg, Manitoba, W. J. Spence. 

*UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL, Montreal, Quebec, E. Montpetit, Secretary. 
University oF New Brunswick, Fredericton, New Brunswick, J. W. Sears. 
UnIverRsitTy or Ottawa, Ottawa, Ontario, Rev. F. X. Marcotte, O. M. I., Sec- 

retary. 
UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, A. R. Weir. 

*UNIVERSITY OF ToRONTO, Toronto, Ontario, A. B. Fennell. 

*IJNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO, London, Ontario, K. P. R. Neville, Regis- 

trar and Dean of Arts. 


COLORADO 


* ADAMS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE OF SOUTHERN CoLorapo, Alamosa, Dorothy 
Gelhaus. 

*CoLORADO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Fort Collins, Stacy J. McCracken. 

*CoLORADO COLLEGE, Colorado Springs, Josephine Morrow. 

*COLORADO SCHOOL OF MINEs, Golden, T. C. Doolittle. 

*CoOLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Greeley, R. M. Carson. 

CoLorapo Womans CoLuEgcE (junior college), Denver, Edward A. Collier. 

GRAND JuNcTION JUNIOR COLLEGE, Grand Junction, Clifford Houston, Dean. 
—— Hercuts Couuece, Loretto, Sister Mary Vivian, Registrar and Coun- 

selor. 
*Reais CoLtieGe, Denver, Reverend William D. Ryan, Dean. 

TRINIDAD JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Trinidad, Russell R. Brown, Director. 
*UNIVERSITY OF CoLoRADO, Boulder, Fred E. Aden, Registrar and Counselor. 
*UNIVERSITY OF DEeNvER, Denver, A. C. Nelson, Registrar and Recorder of the 

Faculties. 
*WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLORADO, Gunnison, Lucy E. Spicer. 
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CONNECTICUT 


<amne CouLueGE OF Puysicat EpUCATION AND HyGIENE, New Haven, Martina 

ilvert. 

ALBERTUS MaGnvus Co.iece, New Haven, Sister Boniface Goffney. 
ConneEcTICUT JUNIOR COLLEGE, Bridgeport, Mary M. Imbro. 

*CoNNECTICUT STATE COLLEGE, Storrs, Marjorie W. Smith. 

*CoNNEcTICUT COLLEGE, New London, David D. Leib, Registrar and Director 
of Admissions. 

*HARTFORD SEMINARY FounpaTION, Hartford, E. C. Lane. 

State Norma. Scuoou, Danbury, Lothrop D. Higgins, Principal. 

State NorMAL TRAINING ScHoo., New Haven, Lester K. Ade, Principal. 
State NorMAt TRAINING ScHoo., Willimantic, George H. Shafer, Principal. 
State TeEaAcHERS Co.LueGE, New Britain, Herbert D. Welte, Principal. 

*Trinity Co.LiLeGcE, Hartford, Arthur Adams. 

WESLEYAN University, Middletown, William G. Chanter, Dean. 

*YaLe University, New Haven, Joseph R. Ellis, Registrar of Freshmen; Alfred 
K. Merritt, Registrar of Yale Callens: Loomis Havemeyer, Registrar of 
School of English, Assistant Dean of Sheffield Scientific School; Robert W. 
Corwin, Dean of Admissions. 


DELAWARE 


*UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, Newark, George E. Dutton, Dean and Registrar. 
*Womens COLLEGE OF UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, Newark, Gertrude Sturges. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA* 


*AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, Bernice V. Moler. 

ARLINGTON HALt (junior college), W. E. Martin, President. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN UNIVERSITY, Pemberton Thacker. 

CatTuotic Sisters CoLLteGE, Margaret Cotter. 
*CaTHOLIc UNIVERSITY, Charles Fox Borden. 

Curvy Cuase Junior CouueGcE, Helen Weldon Snyder. 

Co.tumBus UNiversity, Mary A. Warren. 

FarrMont ScHoo.t, Maud Van Woy. 

GALLAUDET COLLEGE FOR THE Dear, Virginia Faris Pilgrim. 
*GEORGETOWN UNiversity, W. J. O’Connor. 
*GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, Fred E. Nessell. 

GEORGETOWN VISITATION CONVENT, Sister Margaret Mary, Head Mistress. 
GonzaGa CoLLEGE, Rev. J. C. Geale, President. 

Ho.ton Arms (junior college), Mrs. Jessie Moon Holton, Principal. 
IMMACULATA SEMINARY, Sister Mary Borromeo, Dean of the Junior College. 
— Hayes NaTIONAL TRAINING ScHOOL, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Brucaker, 

ean. 

MARJORIE WEBSTER ScHUVOLS, INc., Julia L. McFarland. 

Mount VERNON SEMINARY (junior college), Katherine E. Hill, Recorder. 
NATIONAL Park SEMINARY, Jane Henderson 

NaTIONAL University, H. M. Andrews, Recording Clerk. 

SouTHEASTERN UNIversitTy, Margaret E. Betts, Registrar. 
*TRINITY COLLEGE, Sister Margaret of the Trinity. 
*WASHINGTON MIssIONARY COLLEGE, John L. Shaw. 

WILSON TEACHERS COLLEGE, M. M. Boling. 

*All located in Washington. 


FLORIDA 


*FLoripa STATE COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Tallahassee, S. R. Doyle. 

Joun B. Stetson University, DeLand, Clifford B. Rosa. 

Miami JUNIOR COLLEGE, Miami, Robert B. English. 

PALMER JUNIOR COLLEGE, DeFuniak Springs, P. W. DuBose, President. 
RINGLING JuNIOR COLLEGE, Sarasota, Verman Kimbrough, President. 
*Ro.uins CoLteGE, Winter Park, Emilie B. Cass. 

St. PerersspurG Junior CouugGs, St. Petersburg, Robert B. Reed, Dean. 
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SouTHERN Co.ueceE, Lakeland, W. E. DeMelt, Dean. 

Tampa UNIvERsiItTy, Tampa, John A. Coulson, Dean. 

UNIVERSITY OF Miami, Coral Gables, Harry N. Provin. 

*UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, Gainesville, H. W. Chandler, Registrar; John V. 
McQuitty, Director of Admissions. 


GEORGIA 


ABRAHAM BALDWIN COLLEGE (junior college), Tifton, Claude Gray. 

*AaNEs Scott Co.LueGE, Decatur, S. G. Stukes. 

ANDREW JUNIOR COLLEGE, Cuthbert, Mrs. Ola M. Simpson. 

Avuausta JUNIOR COLLEGE, Augusta, Mrs. J. E. Eubanks, Secretary. 

*BERRY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Mount Berry, Bertha Hackett. 

*BessiE Tirt Co.tueGE, Forsyth, Maurine Wagnon. 

Bowpon StaTE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE, Bowdon, Buford Jennings. 

BRENAU COLLEGE, Gainesville, E. Browning Mason. 

BREWTON PARKER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Mount Vernon, Alice Cumming, Registrar 
and Librarian. 

*CLARK UNiversitTy, Atlanta, James P. Brawley, Dean and Registrar. 

*Emory University, Atlanta, J. G. Stipe. 

*GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY, Atlanta, H. H. Caldwell. 

GEorGIA SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE, Americus, Alma Wall. 

*GrorGIA STATE COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Milledgeville, E. H. Scott. 

*GEORGIA STATE WOMANS COLLEGE, Valdosta, Augusta Bell Rentz. 

GorRDON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Barnesville, Helen Giles, Secretary. 

*LaGRANGE CoLuEGE, LaGrange, E. A. Bailey, Dean and Registrar. 

*MoOREHOUSE COLLEGE, Atlanta, J. P. Whittaker. 

*MerRceR University, Macon, James C. Shelburne, Executive Secretary and 
Registrar. 

MippLeE Georaia A. AND M. Co.ueGs, Cochran, John T. Morris. 

NorMAN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Norman Park, P. F. Carroll, Dean. 

Nortu Georaia CouueGs, Dahlonege, J. C. Sirmons. 

*OGLETHORPE UNIvERsITY, Atlanta, Frank B. Anderson. 

*PIEDMONT COLLEGE, Demorest, W. Baxter Smith. 

REINHARDT COLLEGE (junior college), Waleska, W. M. Bratton, President. 

SHorTER CouueGE, Rome, Louise Thompson. 

Souty GEoRGIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Douglas, Lucile Wheeler. 

*Souta GeoraGia TEACHERS COLLEGE, Collegeboro, Viola Perry. 

*SPELMAN COLLEGE, Aflanta, Viola L. Jenson. 

State TEACHERS AND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE (junior college), Forsyth, 
Mamie F. Rosser, Registrar, C. J. Hurston; Director of Admissions, 

*UNIVERSITY OF GEoRGIA, Athens, T. W. Reed. 

*WESLEYAN COLLEGE, Macon, Elizabeth Winn. 

West Georaia COLLEGE (junior college), Carrollton, W. F. Gunn, R. W. 
Lavender, Registrar; Dean and Director of Admissions. 

*Youne L. G. Harris COLLEGE AND ACADEMY (junior college), Young Harris, 
J. W. Sharp. 


HAWAII 


University or Hawa, Honolulu, Helen B. MacNeil, Registrar, Thayne M. 
Livesay, Director of Admissions. 


IDAHO 


ALBION STaTE NoRMAL ScHOOL, Albion, J. E. Powers. 

*BoisE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Boise, Katherine E. Cole. 

*CoLLEGE oF IDAHO, Caldwell, Bess Steunenberg. 

——_ p’ALENE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Coeur d’Alene, M. A. Brakemeyer, Presi- 
ent. 

Goopina CoLuLEGE, Conning, V. O. Humphrey. 

*LEWISTON STaTE NORMAL ScHoo., Lewiston, Lovica Shropshire. 
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NorTHWEST NAZARINE COLLEGE, Nampa, Donald S. Harper. 

Ricks CouueGeE (junior college), Rexburg, Gene M. Conger. 

*SOUTHERN BRANCH OF THE UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, Pocatello, Elaine Stone, 
Registrar, Bernice Ritter, Acting Registrar, 1933-34. 

*UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, Moscow, Ella L. Olesen. 


ILLINOIS 
*ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Chicago, John C. Penn, Dean, Ernest 
Kelly, Recorder. 

*AUGUSTANA COLLEGE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Rock Island, Jeanette Kempe. 
*AURORA COLLEGE, Aurora, C. R. Singleterry. 

*BLACKBURN COLLEGE (junior college), Carlinville, Theresa M. Renner. 
*BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Peoria, Anna Jewett LeFevre. 
*CARTHAGE COLLEGE, Carthage, Pearl E. Goeller. 

*CENTRAL Y.M.C.A. COLLEGE, Chicago, Donald H. Steward. 

CHICAGO JUNIOR COLLEGE, Chicago, Gilbert Brighouse, Dean-Registrar. 
*CuicaGo MEDICAL ScuHoo., Chicago, J. E. Col, Associate Dean and Registrar 

CuicaGco NorRMAL COLLEGE, Chicago, Emma Fleer Muller, Dean. 

*COLLEGE OF ST. Francis, Joliet, Sister M. Aquina, O.S.F 
*De Paut University, Chicago, J. C. McHugh. 

Eastern ILLiINots STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Charleston, Blanche C. Thomas. 
*EvtmuurstT Co.ugGce, Elmhurst, Theopil W. Meuller, Dean-Registrar. 
*EuUREKA CoLuEeGE, Hureka, Clara L. Bentlev. 

Ferry Hatt (junior college), Lake Forest, Eloise R. Tremain, Principal. 
*FRANCES SHIMER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Mount Carroll, Ruth Skellie, Secretary to 

the President. 
*GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE (formerly Y.M.C.A. College), Chicago, Guy L. 
Schuytema. 
*GREENVILLE COLLEGE, Greenville, Earle Harold Munn. 
ILnuInois CoLieGE, Jacksonville, Claude S. Chappelear, Dean, Mildred E. 
Rexroat, Acting Recorder. 
Intinots MILITARY ScHoo.u, Abingdon, Clyde P. Terry, President. 
ILLINOIS STaTE NoRMAL University, Normal, Elsie J. Brenneman. 
*ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIvERsiITy, Bloomington, C. Guild. 
*JamMes MILLIKAN UNIVERSITY, Decatur, C. E. Deakins. 
JoLieT JuNIOR CoLueGr, Joliet, W. W. Haggard, Director. 
*Knox CouueceE, Galesburg, J. A. Campbell. 
*LAKE Forest Co.LueGeE, Lake Forest, Marie J. Meloy. 
*LASALLE-PERU-OGLEsSBY JUNIOR COLLEGE, LaSalle, Harry L. Wilmot, Dean. 
*Lewis INstiTuTE, Chicago, Agness J. Kaufman. 
LINcOLN CoL_LeGe, Lincoln, Herbert E. Stone. 
*Loyo._a University, Chicago, B. J. Steggert. 

Lyons TowNsuHiP JUNIOR CoLLEGE, La Grange, Charles F. Van Cleve, Dean. 
*McKENDREE CoLueGE, Lebanon, Claude E. Vick. 

*McMorray Couuecs, Jacksonville, Albert C. Metcalf. 
*MonmoutH CoLiLeGgE, Monmouth, Inez Hogue. 

MonTIcELLO SEMINARY (junior college), Godfrey, Grace M. Chapin, Dean. 

Morton (J. Sterling) Junior CoLLeGE, Cicero, Annette Schuster. 
*MUNDELEIN COLLEGE, Chicago, Sister Mary Christella. 

*NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EpucatTion, Evanston, M. Frances McElroy. 
*NorTH CENTRAL COLLEGE, Naperville, Thomas Finkbeiner. 
ee Park COLLEGE (junior college), Chicago, A. Samuel Wallgren, Dean and 
egistrar. 
*NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS CoLLEGE, De Kalb, Norma C. Pearson. 
*NORTHWESTERN UNiversiTy, Evanston, Katherine George, Registrar; E. L. 
Clark, Director of Admissions. 

Oak Park Junior Co.LieGcE, Oak Park, Vernom Cooper. 

OuiveET Co.LueGceE, Olivet, Elsie Jenks. 

Quincy COLLEGE, Quincy, Reverend John B. Koebele. 

*Rockrorp CouueGcE, Rockford, Lorena M. Church. 
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RoosEvE.t Miuitary AcapEmMy, Aledo, Captain Eugene Sammons, Principal. 

*Rosary Couuece, River Forest, Sister Mary Fidelis. 

*St. Procupius CouueGce, Lisle, J. F. Cherf, Rector. 

*Sr. Viator Couiece, Bourbonnais, William J. Cracknell. 

*St. XAVIER COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Chicago, Sister M. Genevieve Crane. 

SHURTLEFF CoLLEGE, Upper Alton, Ethel M. Ringering, Assistant Registrar. 

a Intinois State Normau UNiversity, Carbondale, Marjorie Mae 

ank. 

SPRINGFIELD JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Springfield, Augustine Confrey, Dean. 

*THORNTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Harvey, Helena L. Hederer. 

*UNIVERSITY OF CHIcAGo, Chicago, Ernest C. Miller, Registrar; Roy W. Bixler, 
Director of Admissions. 

*UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Urbana, G. P. Tuttle. 

*WesTERN ILLINOIS STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Macomb, Oscar L. Champion, 
Registrar and Business Manager. 

*WHEATON COLLEGE, Wheaton, Enock C. Dyrness. 


INDIANA 


ARTHUR JORDAN CoNnSERVATORY OF Music, /ndianapolis, Evelyn Green, Regis- 
trar; Max T. Krone, Director (admissions). 

*Bauu STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Muncie, W. E. Wagoner, Secretary and Reg- 
istrar. 

*ButTLer University, /ndianapolis, Ernest L. Bowman, Registrar and Examiner. 

CENTRAL NorMAL Co.LueGE, Danville, Mrs. Valentine Pleasant, Registrar; 
Waldo E. Wood, President (admissions). 

ConcorDIA COLLEGE (junior college), Fort Wayne. 

*DePauw University, Greencastle, Veneta J. Kunter, Registrar; W. M. Blan- 
chard, Dean of College of Liberal Arts (admissions). 

*EARLHAM COLLEGE, Earlham near Richmond, Opal Thornburg. 

EVANSVILLE CoLuecE, Evansville, Charles E. Torbet, Dean and Registrar. 

Fort Wayne Art Scuoo.u, Fort Wayne, Loretta R. Acker. 

*FRANKLIN COLLEGE, Franklin, Eleanor Crawford. 

*GOSHEN COLLEGE, Goshen, Silas Hertzler. 

*HANOVER CoLLecE, Hanover, Henry W. Burger, Registrar; Prof. Ned Guthrie, 
Chairman, Classification Committee (admissions). 

HUNTINGTON COLLEGE, Huntington, D. S. Mohler. 

INDIANA CENTRAL COLLEGE, /ndianapolis, Mrs. Anna Dale Kek. 

*INDIANA UNIvERsITY, Bloomington, John W. Cravens, Registrar; D. A. Roth- 
rock, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences (admissions). 

*INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Terre Haute, Harry E. Elder. 

JoHN Herron Art Institute, Jndianapolis, Donald M. Mattison, Director. 

*MANCHESTER COLLEGE, North Manchester, Mrs. Cora Wise Helman. 

Marion CouueGe, Marion, Donald H. Porter. 

NoRMAL COLLEGE OF THE AMERICAN GyMNasTic Union, Indianapolis, H. 
Steichmann, Secretary. 

OAKLAND City CoLuLeGE, Oakland City, Mrs. J. M. Hancock. 

*PurDUE University, Lafayette, Ralph B. Stone. 

*Rose Potytecunic Institute, Terre Haute, Mary Gilbert. 

Sr. Benepicts NorMat, Ferdinand, Sister M. Placida Castrop. 

Sr. Francis NorMAt, Oldenburg, Sister Adelaide Geis. 

St. Francis Norma, Lafayette, Sister M. Clara Agnes. 

Sr. Josern’s COLLEGE (junior college), Collegeville, (no report). 

*St. Mary’s CoLueGE, Notre Dame, Sister M. Magdala. 

*Saint Mary-or-THE-Woops CouuEGE, Saint-Mary-of-the- Woods, Sister Celeste. 

* TayLor University, Upland, George Evans, Registrar; J. Arthur Howard, 
Dean (admissions). 

*UNIVERSITY oF NotrE Dame, Notre Dame, Robert B. Riordan. 

*VaLPARAISO University, Valparaiso, A. F. Scribner. 

VINCENNES UNIveErRsiItTy, Vincennes, Medrith Alice Jordan. 

*WaBASH COLLEGE, Crawfordsville, Fred C. Domroese. 
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IOWA 


Asia Junior Co.iiece, Albia, Myrta G. Harlow. 
Boone Junior CouueGcE, Boone, H. J. Van Ness. 
*Briar Cur Junior Cou.ecs, Sioux City, Sister Mary Casilda. 
Britt Junior Cotiecs, Britt, W. C. Harvey. 
Bunnie) CoLieGE, Storm Lake, Mrs. Lyman C. White (Signs ‘Ruth 
ite’’). 
BURLINGTON JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Burlington, Ray H. Bracewell, Principal. 
CENTERVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Centerville, E. Wayne Hilmer, Dean. 
CENTRAL COLLEGE, Pella, Frederick Bosch. 
CHARITON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Chariton, F. A. Lunan, Dean. 
CHEROKEE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Cherokee, Sister Mary Dolours. 
*CLARINDA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Clarinda, Richard D. Rowley. 
*CLARKE CoLLEGE, Dubuque, Sister Mary Christella Dee, B.V.M. 
*Cor Co.iecsE, Cedar Rapids, J. F. Yothers. 
*CoLuMBIA COLLEGE, Dubuque, Reverend Edward A. Fitzgerald. 
*CORNELL CoLLEGE, Mr. Vernon, W. S. Ebersole. 
Cresco Junior CoLueGE, Cresco, David J. Robbins. 
*CRESTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Creston, Vern L. Sanders, Dean. 
Des Mornges CatHotic CoLiteGgE, Des Moines, Reverend L. B. Lyons. 
*DrakE University, Des Moines, Emma J. Scott. 
EaGue GROVE JuNIoR CouueGcE, Eagle Grove, Bryan Boatman, Dean. 
ELKADER JuNnioR Co.uecs, Elkader, J. Dale Welsch, Superintendent. 
ELLswortH JUNIOR CoLLEeGE, Jowa Falls, Sheridan R. Jones. 
EMMETSBURG JUNIOR COLLEGE, Emmetsburg, Harris E. Dickey, Dean. 
EsTHERVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Estherville, Ruth Smith. 
Fort DopcE Junior CouueGceE, Fort Dodge, C. T. Feelhaver, Principal. 
GRACELAND COLLEGE, Lamoni, J. C. Bergman. 
*GRINNELL CoLueGgE, Grinnell, Bethana B. McCandless. 
Grounpy Junior CoLueGcs, Grundy Center, John C. Primus. 
INDEPENDENCE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Independence, Catherine Steinmetz. 
*Iowa StaTE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND Mecuanic Arts, Ames, J. R. Sage. 
Iowa State TEacHERS Couuece, Cedar Falls, Charles S. Cory. 
*Iowa WESLEYAN Co.LiecE, Mt. Pleasant, George E. King. 
*JoHN FLETCHER COLLEGE, University Park, Earl H. Fluhrer. 
LENox Junior CoLuEeGE, Jopkinton, E. V. Laughlin. 
*LuTHER Co.LueGcE, Decorah, Carl W. Strom. 
MaqQuoKkeETA JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Maquoketa, B. S. Moyle, Superintendent. 
MARSHALLTOWN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Marshalltown, B. R. Miller, Principal. 
Mason City Junior Cotitece, Mason City, S. L. Rugland, Dean. 
MoRNINGSIDE CoLLEGE, Sioux City, Ethel R. Murray. 
“_ a. JUNIOR COLLEGE, Dubuque, Sister Mary Christella Dee, 


Mount Mercy Junior Couuzce, Cedar Rapids, Sister Mary Xavier. 
*Mount St. CiarE JuNIoR CoLiecs, Clinton, Sister Mary Regis Cleary. 
MUSCATINE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Muscatine, Willetta Strahan, Dean. 
NORTHWESTERN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Orange City, Hiram Gillespie. 
OscEoLA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Osceola, Lee E. Easter, Superintendent. 
—— Heicuts Junior CouLuece, Ottumwa, Sister Hazel Marie Roth, 
ean. 
*Parsons Co.ueas, Fairfield, R. J. Bradley. 
PENN CouuecE, Oskaloosa, William E. Berry. 
Rep Oak Junior CoutueGe, Red Oak, J. R. Inman. 
*St. AMBROSE COLLEGE, Davenport, Mell G. Morrin. 
SHELDON JunioR CoLuiecE, Sheldon, F. H. Chandler, Superintendent. 
*Simpson Co.iecs, Indianola, C. W. Emmons. 
TiIPTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Tipton, C. W. Cowan. 
*TRINITY COLLEGE, Sioux City, Paul A. Sibbing. 
*UNIVERSITY OF DusuqusE, Dubuque, John Zimmerman. 
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*UNIvERSITY OF Iowa, Jowa City, H. C. Dorcas, University Examiner and 
Registrar. 

*Uprer Iowa UNIversity, Fayette, R. M. Deming. 

Waporr LuTHER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Forest City, Ethel Bartelson. 
*WaRTBURG COLLEGE, Clinton, Martin F. Weideraenders. 
*WASHINGTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Washington, Harland W. Mead, Dean. 
WavKON JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Waukon, B. K. Orr, Superintendent. 

*WeEBSTER City JUNIOR COLLEGE, Webster City, Harry L. Rice, Dean. 
*WESTERN UNION CoLiLeGE, LeMars, Arthur H. Blue. 


KANSAS 


ARKANSAS City JUNIOR COLLEGE, Arkansas City, E. A. Funk, Dean of the 
Junior College. 
*Baker University, Baldwin City, 8. A. Deel. 
BETHANY CoLuEGE, Lindsborg, Aileen Henman. 
*BETHEL CoLLEGE, Newton, Peter J. Wedel. 
— ACADEMY AND COLLEGE (junior college), McPherson, O. M. Miller, 
ean. 
Com JUNIOR COLLEGE, Coffeyville, A. I. Decker, Dean of the Junior 
ollege. 
*CoLLEGE OF Emporia, Emporia, F. T. Owen. 
Co.LuEeGE or Pao.a (junior college), Paola, Sister Mary Charles. 
EL — JunioRn Co.LueGE, El Dorado, Earl Walker, Dean of the Junior 
ollege. 
eee” — JUNIOR CoLuLEGE, Fort Scott, W. S. Davison, Dean of the Junior 
ollege. 
FRIENDS UNiversiIty, Wichita, Esther Hoff. 
—— City Junior CoLueGE, Garden City, Earl Walker, Dean of the Junior 
ollege. 
HIGHLAND CoLueGE, Highland, J. L. Howe, President. 
HvTCHINSON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Hutchinson, C. M. Lockman, Dean. 
INDEPENDENCE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Independence, E. R. Stevens, Dean. 
Iota JUNIOR CoLueGs, Jola, J. A. Fleming, Dean. 
Kansas City JuNioR CoLueGe, Kansas City, J. F. Wellemeyer, Dean. 
*Kansas STaTE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED ScIENCE, Manhattan, 
Jessie McDowell Machir. 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Fort Hays, F. B. Lee, Dean and Registrar. 
*Kansas State TEACHERS CoLuecs, Pitisburg, L. A. Guthridge. 
*Kansas STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Emporia, W. D. Ross. 
*KaNSAS WESLEYAN UNiversity, Salina, A. H. King. 
*Marymount Co.uece, Salina, Sister Mary Nicholas Arnaldy. 
*McPHERSON COLLEGE, McPherson, F. A. Replogle, Dean Registrar. 
Mount St. Scuouastica, Atchison, Sister Immaculata Kramer. 
*MouNIcIPAL UNIVERSITY OF WicHITa, Wichita, Wort A. Fletcher. 
*Ortawa UNIVERSITY, Ottawa, Mary Ruth Bundy. 
Parsons JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Parsons, E. F. Farner, Principal. 
St. BENEpIcT’s COLLEGE, Atchison. 
Sr. Joun’s LUTHERAN COLLEGE (junior college), Winfield, H. J. Stoeppelwerth. 
*St. Mary Couueae, Leavenworth, Sister Ann Elizabeth. 
*SOUTHWESTERN CoLLeGE, Winfield, William J. Poundstone. 
STERLING COLLEGE, Sterling, B. T. Campbell, President. 
*UNIVERSITY OF Kansas, Lawrence, G. O. Foster. 
*WASHBURN COLLEGE, Topeka, Luther Denny Whittemore. 


KENTUCKY 


*Aspury CoLLeGE, Wilmore, Margaret B. Kilby. 
*BeREA CoLueGE, Berea, Adelaide Gundlach. 
BETHEL WoMAN’s COLLEGE (junior college), Hopkinsville, Leila J. Grimes, 
Dean. 
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*BowLinc GREEN COLLEGE OF COMMERCE OF BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS 
University, Bowling Green, William 8S. Ashby, Business Manager and 
Registrar. 

CAMPBELLSVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Campbellsville, Howard S. Higdon, Dean. 

*CAaNEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Pippapass, F. W. Summerfield. 

*CENTRE COLLEGE, Danville, Frank L. Rainey, Dean and Registrar. 

CUMBERLAND COLLEGE (junior college), Williamsburg, Alice Davis. 

*EASTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Richmond, M. E. Mattox. 

*GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, Georgetown, Anne Poindexter. 

*KENTUCKY WESLEYAN COLLEGE, Winchester, H. M. Pyles. 

Lees Junior Couuecs, Jackson, John Montgomery, Deanand Acting Registrar. 
LINDSEY-WILSON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Columbia, Allene Montgomery. 
LovIsvILLE NORMAL ScHoo., Louisville, Elizabeth Breckinridge, Principal. 

*MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Morehead, Mary Page Milton. 

*Mr. St. Josepu’s JUNIOR COLLEGE, St. Joseph’s, Sister Joseph Marie Williams. 

*Mourray State TEACHERS CoLLeGE, Murray, Cleo Gillis Hester. 

*NAZARETH COLLEGE, Louisville, Sister Charles Mary Morrison. 

*NAZARETH JUNIOR COLLEGE, Nazareth, Sister Mary Grace. 

PapucaH JUNIOR COLLEGE, Paducah, Norman Braden. 
PIKEVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Pikeville, William H. Koenig, Acting Dean. 
St. CATHERINE’s JUNIOR COLLEGE, St. Catherine, Sister Bonaventure. 

*SackRED HEART JUNIOR COLLEGE AND NORMAL ScuHoo., Louisville, Sister M. 
Olonso, O.S.U. 

SouTHERN Baptist THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Louisville, Katherine Gans, Assist- 
ant Registrar. 

*Sure BENNETT MEMORIAL ScHOOL (junior college), London, Jeannetta Harrison. 

*TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE, Lexington, V. F. Payne, Registrar and Chairman of 
the Faculty. 

*Union Couuece, Barbourville, Maurice F. Seay, Dean-Registrar. 

*UNIVERSITY OF Kentucky, Lexington, Ezra L Gillis. 

*UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, Louisville, R. E. Hill. 

VittaA Maponna COLLEGE (junior college), Covington, Sister M. Irmina, O.S.R. 

*WESTERN StTaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Bowling Green, E. H. Canon. 


LOUISIANA 


CENTENARY COLLEGE OF Louisiana, Shreveport, Amanda Reynolds. 
Dopp Cou_eGcE (junior college), Shreveport, Ora Rice Talkington. 
H. Sopu1e Newcoms Co.u.ece, New Orleans, Dr. J. Adair Lyon. 
LovIsIANA CoLLEeGE, Pineville, H. M. Weathersby. 
*LOUISIANA POLYTECHNIC INsTITUTE, Ruston, Ruby B. Pearce. 
*LOUISIANA STATE NoRMAL CoLuEeGs, Natchitoches, W. S. Mitchell. 
*LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY AND AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
Baton Rouge, Mrs. W. H. Gates. 
*LoyoLa University, New Orleans, Margaret Carey. 
Mount CarmMet NorMAuL COoLueGceE (junior college), New Orleans, Mother 
Clare, President. 
New Or.eEAns NormMat, New Orleans, Georgine McKay, Principal. 
NorMAL COLLEGE OF THE SAcRED HeEartT (junior college), Grand Coteau, 
Mother Fitzwilliam, President. 
NorMAL SCHOOL OF THE SISTERS OF Mercy (junior college), New Orleans, Sister 
M. Gonzaga. 
OUNACHITA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Monroe, Dorothy Wroten. 
St. Mary’s Dominica CouLeGE, New Orleans, Sister Mary Vincent. 
St. Vincent’s Co.LueceE (junior college), Shreveport, Sister Mary Constance 
Caplis, President and Registrar. 
SOUTHEASTERN LOUISIANA COLLEGE (junior college), Hammond, Ruth Carter. 
*SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA INSTITUTE OF LIBERAL AND TECHNICAL LEARNING, 
Lafayette, Olive Marie Caillouet. 
*TULANE UNIVERSITY oF Louisiana, New Orleans, G. B. Hasty. 
URSULINE COLLEGE, New Orleans, Sister M. Claire, Dean. 
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MAINE 


AroosTook STaTE NorMAL ScHoo.u, Presque Isle, Mona J. Greenlaw. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Bangor, Rev. Harry L. Trust, President. 
*Bates CouieGE, Lewiston, Mable Lois Libby. 
*BowpboIn Cou.ece, Brunswick, Clara D. Hayes, Secretary of the College. 
*CoLtBy CouLLeGE, Waterville, Elmer Chapman Warren. 

EasTerRN State NorMAt ScuHootu, Castine, Kathleen Wardwell. 
FARMINGTON StTaTE NorMAL Scuoo., Farmington, W. G. Mallett, Principal. 
MADAWASKA TRAINING ScHOOL, Fort Kent, Richard F. Crocker, Principal. 
Nasson Institute, Sanford, Margaret Bennett, Secretary to the Dean. 
RIcKER CLASSICAL INSTITUTE AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, Houlton, Helen R. Haskell. 
University or MaIng, Orono, James A. Gannett. 

WASHINGTON State NorMAL Scuoou, Machias, Elsie E. Thurston. 
WESTERN StTaTE NorMAL ScHOOL. Gorham, Walter E. Russell, Principal. 
WESTBROOK JUNIOR COLLEGE, Portland, Marion A. Roberts. 


MARYLAND 


*UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, Baltimore, Louis M. Lasky. 

Buvue RipGe CoLuiecs (junior college), New Windsor, Anna E. Roop. 
*COLLEGE OF NoTRE DAME OF MARYLAND, Baltimore, Sister Mary Gratia. 
*GOUCHER COLLEGE, Baltimore, Carrie Mae Probst. 

*Hoop Co.ueGs, Frederick, Grace N. Brown. 

*Jouns Hopkins UNiversity, Baltimore, R. N. Dempster. 

*LoyoLta CoLuEGcE, Baltimore, Rev. Thomas I. O’Malley, S.J. Dean. 
MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Lutherville, Leone S. Williams, Dean. 
Mount St. Mary’s Co.tiecs, Emmitsburg, Rev. Robert A. McCormack. 
NATIONAL PaRK SEMINARY (junior college), Forest Glen, Jane Henderson. 
Sr. CHARLES CouueGs, Catonsville, Rev. Lawrence A. Brown, S.S. 

*St. JoHNn’s CoLLeGE, Annapolis, Miriam Strange. 

*St. JosepH’s CoLtLeGe, Emmitsburg, Sister Elizabeth. 

Sr. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Rev. George L. Harig, S.S. 

Sr. Mary’s FEMALE Seminary, St. Mary’s City, M. Adele France, Principal. 
*StaTeE NoRMAL ScHoo., Frostburg, Elizabeth Hitchens. 

*StaTE NORMAL ScHoou, Towson, Rebecca C. Tansil. 

State NorMAL ScuHoo., Salisbury, William J. Holloway, Principal. 

Unitep States Nava AcapEemy, Annapolis, Lieutenant Commander A. H. 

Rooks, Secretary, Academic Board. 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, College Park, Willard M. Hillegeist, Registrar; 
Alma H. Preinkert, Assistant Registrar. 

*WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Chestertown, William R. Howell. 

*WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, Westminster, Mrs. Anna Houck Isanogle. 
Woopstock CoLLEGE, Woodstock, Rev. Vincent Keelan, S.J. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


*AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CoLLEGE, Springfield, Dora Graham Martin. 

*AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Gladys A. Kimball, Recorder; William J. Newlin, 
Secretary of Faculty, Chairman of Committee on Admissions. 

ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL, Newton, (no report). 
ASSUMPTION COLLEGE OF WoRrcESTER, Worcester, Rev. Roland Leroy. 
ATLANTIC UNION COLLEGE, South Lancaster, Sallie J. Jenkins 

*Boston CoLuEeGE, Chestnut Hill, Patrick J. Sullivan. 

*Boston University, Boston, Katherine E. Hilliker, Recorder, College of Lib- 
eral Arts; Ralph W. Taylor, Registrar; John Waters, Registrar, College of 
Business Administration. 

*CLARK UNIvERsITy, Worcester, C. E. Melville, Registrar; Mrs. Lydia Perry 
Colby, Recorder. 

EMERSON CoL.ecE, Boston, Nettie H. Chipman. 
EMMANUEL COLLEGE, Boston, Sister Agnes Augusta, Registrar; Sister Helen 
Madeleine, Dean and Secretary of Admissions. 
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*Harvarp UNIveErsity, Cambridge, A. E. Hindmarsh, Assistant Dean in Charge 
of Records, Harvard College; Henry Pennypacker, Chairman of Committee 
on Admissions. 

*HoLy Cross Co.Luece, Worcester, R. D. Kennedy 

*INTERNATIONAL Y. M. C. A. COLLEGE, Springfield, Albert Z. Mann, Registrar 
and Dean. Admission of students is in charge of respective Directors of 

Divisions. 

JACKSON COLLEGE, Tufts College, Nellis W. Reynolds, Registrar; Edith L. 
Bush, Dean. 

Junior COLLEGE oF BRADFORD AcapeEmy, Bradford, Catherine Custis. 

LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE, Auburndale, Grace W. Irwin. 

Lestey NoRMAL ScHoou, Cambridge, Lillian F. Curtis. 

*LOWELL TEXTILE INsTITUTE, Lowell, Ruth Foote. 

*MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge, J. C. MacKinnon, 
Registrar; James L. Tryon, Director of Admissions. 

*MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE, Amherst, William L. Machmer, Dean; M. O. 
Lanphear, Assistant Dean in ‘Charge of Records and Admissions. 

*Mount HoLyoxkeE Co.ueGeE, South Hadley, Caroline B. Greene, Registrar; Har- 
riet Newhall, Executive Secretary to the Board of Admission. 

Mount Ipa ScHOOL FOR Giris, Newton, Aletha D. Tillson, Registrar; Nell 
Harriet Davis, Dean, Admission of Students. 

NICHOLS JUNIOR COLLEGE, Dudley, (no report). 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY, Boston, John W. Pugsley, Director of School Ad- 

ministration; Milton J. Schlagenhauf, Director of Admissions. 

Perry KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL, Boston, Mrs. Harriot Hamblen Jones, 
Principal (Performs duties of Registrar and those connected with admission 
of students). 

PinE Manor JUNIOR COLLEGE, Wellesley, Helen Hall, Registrar; Hetty Shepard 
Wheeler, Dean. 

RapDcLirFE COLLEGE, Cambridge, Frances R. Jordan (Mrs. W. K.), Acting 
Dean; Harriet D. Buckingham, Secretary; Elizabeth Bradford, Secretary 
on Admissions. 

*SaLEM CoLLEeGE, Salen, Marian Hunt Blair. 

*Simmons CoL_eGE, Boston, Dora Blanche Sherburne, Registrar; Marjorie Bur- 
bank, Recorder. 

*SMITH COLLEGE, Northampton, Joy Secor, Registrar; Ruth W. Crawford, Direc- 
tor of Admission. 

SPRINGFIELD JUNIOR COLLEGE, Springfield, Elizabeth Stone. 

SPRINGFIELD NORMAL KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL, Springfield, 
(no report). 

State Norma Scuoon, Bridgewater, Mrs. Bernice Geyer. 

State NorMat ScuHoo.u, Framingham, Hilda Day. 

State Norma ScHoo., Salem, Louise Caroline Wellman. 

State NorMat Scuoon, Worcester, Mrytie I. Webber. 

State TEAcHERS COLLEGE, Fitchburg, Maud A. Goodfellow. 

State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Hyannis, Katharine C. Cotter, Registrar; Hefbert 
H. Howes, President and Director of Admissions. 

State TreacHers Couuece, Lowell, Kathleen B. Byrt, Secretary; President 
Clarence M. Weed, Admission of Students. 

State TEACHERS CoLLEcE, North Adams, Teresa V. Ferguson, Secretary; Presi- 
dent Albert G. Eldridge, Admission of Students. 

State TracHers Couuece, Westfield, Esther St. Clair. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE OF THE CiTy oF Boston, Boston, William F. Linehan, 
Dean; Admission of Students by Board of Examiners, Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. 

Turts Co.tieGE, Tufts College, Frank G. Wren, Dean, School of Liberal Arts; 
Admission of students by respective deans. 

*WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Kathleen Elliott, Recorder; Anne Wellington, 
Secretary to the Board of Admission 
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= *WHEATON CoLLEGE, Norton, Sarah Belle Young, Registrar, Secretary of the 
aa Faculty; Edith M. White, Secretary, Board of Admission. 

WixuiaMs Couiece, Williamstown, Harry L. Agard, Dean and Director of Ad- 

missions; John M. Leonard, Assistant Dean and Secretary of Faculty. 
‘ar *WoRCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Worcester, Gertrude R. Rugg, Registrar; 
of M. Elizabeth Sawyer, Secretary of Admissions; Zelotes Wood Coombs, 
L Chairman Committee on Admissions. 
MICHIGAN 


ApRIAN COLLEGE, Adrian, O. R. Stilson. 
*ALBION COLLEGE, Albion, W. W. Whitehouse, Dean and Registrar. 
*AuMA COLLEGE, Alma, Robert W. Clack. 
*BaTTLE CREEK CoLuLecs, Battle Creek, Cora L. Hoppough. 
*Bay City Junior Co.iieacs, Bay City, G. E. Butterfield, Dean. 
) *CaLvIN COLLEGE, Grand Rapids, Harry G. Dekker. 
‘ — *CaTHo.ic JuNrioR COLLEGE, Grand Rapids, Sister Mary Felix. 
*CENTRAL STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Mount Pleasant, Charles C. Barnes, 
Registrar and Dean of Men. ; 
J] *DertroiT INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY AND DETROIT COLLEGE oF Law, Detroit, 
Everett J. Soop. 
*EMMANUEL Missionary CouiecE, Berrien Springs, Wanda MacMorland. 
1 *FEeRRIS INSTITUTE (junior college), Big Rapids, Grover C. Baker. 
. Funt Junior CouiuszGe, Flint, William S. Shattuck, Dean. 
*GrAND Rapips Junior Co.LieGcE, Grand Rapids, lva May Belden. 
*HILLSDALE CoLLEcE, Hillsdale, Theodosia T. Beasley, Registrar and Secretary 
to the President. 
HIGHLAND Park JuNIoR Co.LieGE, Highland Park, George I. Altenburg, Dean. 
Hore Co.uuecez, Holland, Thomas E. Welmers. 
*IRONWOOD JUNIOR COLLEGE, Ironwood, R. Ernest Dear, Dean. 
—— a — J at “a ach Dean. . r : 
ALAMAZOO COLLEGE, Kalamazoo, J. H. Bacon. { 
*MaryGROVE CoLigGE, Detroit, Sister Miva Fidetts 
ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINING AND TECHNOLOGY, Houghton, Leo F. Duggan. 
MUSKEGON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Muskegon, A. G. Umbreit, Director. 
*MicuicaN StaTE CoLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SciENCcE, East 
Lansing, Elida Yakeley. 
*MIcHIGAN State NorMAL Co.uecs, Ypsilanti, C. P. Steimle. 
*NAZARETH CoL_eGE, Nazareth, Sister M. Claudia. 
*NoRTHERN STaTE TEACHERS CoLLEGE, Marquette, L. O. Gant. 
OutvetT CoLueGE, Olivet, O. E. Shefveland. 
*Port Huron Junior Couuece, Port Huron, John H. McKenzie, Dean. 
a P nonmaad Seminary, Detroit, Reverend J. L. Linsenmeyer, Prefect of 
tudies. 
| Sr. Josepn’s Cotiecs, Adrian, Sister M. Baha. 
\ *Sr. Mary’s Contec, Orchard Lake, Reverehtl Francis X. Orlik. 
| Suomi Coutiecs, Hancock, Reverend John Wargelin, President. 
| *University or Detroit, Detroit, Florence Donohue. 
UNIVERSITY O& MicHiIGAN, Ann Arbor, Ira M. Smith. [ 
nag STaTE ——— Mgr ne oe C. Hoekje. aw 
AYNE UNIVERSITY ity of Detroit . W. 
(formerly Colleges of City ), He glameccy, 


i 


Sf 







; 
Baldwin. 
(Note: Detroit Teachers College has merged with Wayne University.) 
«Mer rc (l re ce hooh De tro oa abel R. Ro dqers 


*AucsBuRG CoLLeGcE, Minneapolis, H. N. Hendrickson. 

Bemipj1 TEACHERS COLLEGE, Bemidji, Mabel E. Parker. 
*CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Peter Olesen. 
*CoLLeGcE oF St. BENEDICT, St. Joseph, Sister Luverne, O.S.B. 
*CoLuecE or St. CaTHERINE, St. Paul, Sister Eucharista Galvin. 
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*CoLuecE or St. Scnorastica, Duluth, Sister M. Victoria, I.8.B. 
*CoLLEGE OF St. Teresa, Winona, Sister Mary Keating. 
*CoLLEGE OF St. Tuomas, St. Paul, Arnold E. Luger. 

Concorpia COLLEGE, Moorhead, Martha Brannum. 

ConcorpDIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, St. Paul, Martin Graebner, President. 
*DuLuts JuNioR CoLLeGE, Duluth, Raymond D. Chadwick, Dean. 

Du.outs State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Madaline B. Olund. 

Exy Junior Couuece, Ely, J. H. Santo, Dean. 

EVELETH JUNIOR COLLEGE, Eveleth, O. H. Gibson, Dean. 
*Gustavus ADOLPHUS COLLEGE, St. Peter, Anna C. Johnson. 
*HAMLINE University, St. Paul, Claribelle Olson. 

*HIBBING JUNIOR COLLEGE, Hibbing, Henry Drescher, Dean. 

Irasca JUNIOR COLLEGE, Coleraine, Carl Guise, Dean. 
*MACALESTER COLLEGE, St. Paul, J. P. Hall. 

MANKATO TEACHERS COLLEGE, Mankato, Albert B. Morris. 

MoorRHEAD TEACHERS COLLEGE, Moorhead, Jennie M. Owens. 

ROcHESTER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Rochester, Roy W. Goddard, Dean. 
*Sr. CLoup TEacHERS CoLuEGE, St. Cloud, Mary Lilleskov. 

St. Joun’s University, Collegeville, Reverend Mark Braun, Dean I Semester; 

Reverend Walter Reger, Dean II Semester. 

St. Mary’s Co.iece, Winona, Reverend Julius W. Haun, Dean. 

St. Mary’s Hatt, Faribault, Norah E. Matheson, Principal. 
*St. OLtaFr CoLueGE, Northfield, George Olaf Berg. 

St. Paut-LutTHEeR CoLueGcE (junior college), St. Paul, Herbert Vogel. 
*UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, R. M. West. 

VIRGINIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Virginia, Floyd B. Moe, Dean. 
*Winona StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Winona, Helen B. Pritchard, Secretary- 

Registrar. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Att Saints Jun1IoR COLLEGE, Vicksburg, Mary Leslie Newton, Dean. 
BELHAVEN COLLEGE, Jackson, Annie McBride. 
Bennet? AcapEMy, Mathiston, Jasper Webber, President. 
—" Mountain CouueGe, Blue Mountain, G. D. Buckley, Registrar and 
ean. 
CHICKASAW COLLEGE, Pontotoc, Rev. J. E. McJunkin, President. 
CxLarRkK MemoriaAL COLugcE (junior college), Newton, 8. L. Stringer, President. 
CopiaH-LINCOLN, Wesson, Willie H. Smith. 
*De.ta StaTeE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cleveland, Etta E. Pace. 
East CENTRAL JUNIOR COLLEGE, Decatur, R. C. Pugh, President. 
East Mississipr1 JUNIOR COLLEGE, J. D. Wallace, President and Registrar. 
GRENADA COLLEGE (junior college), Grenada, Virginia Thomas. 
Gur Park, CoLueGcE (junior college), Gulfport, Richard G. Cox, President. 
HARRISON-STONE-JACKSON COLLEGE (junior college), Perkinston, C. J. Darby, 
President. 
HILLMAN COLLEGE (junior college), Clinton, M. P. L. Berry, President. 
Hinps County Junior Co.LueGe, Raymond, G. J. Cain, President. 
Houmes County Junior CoLLEeGE, Goodman, M. C. McDaniel, President. 
Jones County Junior Couuecs, Ellisville, W. J. Moody. 
*MILLSAPs COLLEGE, Jackson, G. L. Harrell. 
*MIssissIPpPI COLLEGE, Clinton, Addie Mae Stevens. 
Mississippi STATE COLLEGE, State College, J. C. Herbert. 
*MIssIssiPpPI STATE COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Columbus, R. L. Williams. 
MississipP1 SYNODICAL COLLEGE (junior college), Holly Springs, R. F. Cooper, 
President. 
—— Woman’s Couuece, Hattiesburg, L. Q. Campbell, Registrar and 
ean. , 
Peart River Junior CouuecE, Poplarville, J. F. Stuart, President. 
SoutHwEst JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Summit, J. M. Kenna, President. 
*StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Hattiesburg, Mary Pulley. 








y~ 
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SunFLowER County Junior CoLLeGEe, Moorhead, P. M. West, Dean and 
Registrar. 

Tate County Junior CoLueGE, Senatobia, P. W. Berry, President and Regis- 
trar. 

UNIvERsITY oF MississipPi1, University, T. P. Scott. 

WHITWoRTH COLLEGE (junior college), Brookhaven, Nettie Walker. 


MISSOURI 


*CENTRAL COLLEGE, Fayette, Martha C. Ricketts. 
ea Missournr StaTE TEacHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, George E. 
oover. 
CENTRAL WESLEYAN COLLEGE (junior college), Warrenton, Ernst A. Hoffman. 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE (junior college), Columbia, J. C. Miller, Dean of Faculty 
and Professor of Education. 
CoNncEPTION COLLEGE (junior college), Conception, Rev. Timothy Eck. 
*CoTTEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Nevada, Naomi Sue Lyon, Acting Registrar. 
CULVER-STOCKTON COLLEGE, Canton, Lewis S. Hopkins, Dean and Registrar. 
Drury CouieceE, Springfield, Alice L. Thrasher. 
Fiat RIvER JUNIOR CoLLeGE, Flat River, Irene Brewen. 
*FonTBONNE COLLEGE, St. Louis, Sister Susanne Marie Vachon. 
HANNIBAL-LA GRANGE COLLEGE (junior college), Hannibal, William E. David- 
son. 
Harris TEACHERS Couuece, St. Louis, Jessie Osborn, Secretary. 
IBERIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, [beria, Leila Anderson. 
InNTER-CouNnTy JUNIOR, Cameron, Mrs. Elizabeth T. Jones. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE OF JEFFERSON City, Jefferson City, George J. Linker, Dean 
and Professor of Biology. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE oF Kansas City, Kansas City, Ethel D. Pickett. 
*Kansas City Art INstituTE, Kansas City, Howard W. Joyner. 
Kansas City Scuoou or Law, Kansas City, Andrew P. Leacy. 
*KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL (junior college), Boonville, F. J. Marston, Dean and 
Registrar. 
KIRKSVILLE OsTEOPATHIC COLLEGE, Kirksville, H. G. Swanson, Dean. 
*LINDENWOOD COLLEGE, St. Charles, Dorothy L. Gehlbach. 
a NorMAaL Scuoou, Kirkwood, Brother Frederick J. Junker, Associ- 
ate Dean. 
MarRyVILLE CouueGs, St. Louis, Mother Mary Eberly. 
*MIssouRI SCHOOL oF MINES AND METALLURGY, Rolla, H. H. Armsby. 
*MissouriI VALLEY COLLEGE, Marshall, Wm. R. Mitchell. 
*NorTHEAST Missouri STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, L. A. Eubank, 
Dean of Faculty. 
*NortTHWEsT Missouri STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Nell Hudson. 
Notre Dame Junior CouuecE, St. Louis, Sister Mary Chrysologa Kischel, As- 
sociate Dean. 
MoBERLY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Moberly, Myron A. Spohrer, Dean. 
MonettT JUNIOR COLLEGE, Monett, M. L. Coleman, Dean. 
OzaRK JUNIOR COLLEGE, Carthage, Reinhold B. Hohn, President. 
Park CouueGE, Parkville, Ross A. Wells. 
*PrINcIPIA, THE (junior college), St. Louis, Mrs. Gretchen M. Happ. 
PROGRESSIVE SERIES TEACHERS COLLEGE, St. Louis, R. E. Stuart, Secretary. 
*RockHuRST CouuEeGcE, Kansas City, Rev. J. J. Gibbons, Dean. 
*St. JosepH JUNIOR COLLEGE, St. Joseph, Radiance Zollinger 
*St. Louis University, St. Louis, Elma Poole. 
Sr. — Junior CouuecE, O'Fallon, Rev. Martin B. Hellriegel, Associate 
ean. 
Sr. Teresa’s JuN1IoR CoLitEeGE, Kansas City, Mother Marietta, President. 
SoutuKast Missouri STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, E. F. Vaeth. 
SoutuweEst Baptist Co.LueGcE, Bolivar, Willa Higginbotham. 
a Missouri State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mrs. Nell D. 
eid. 
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*STEPHENS COLLEGE (junior college), Columbia, W. P. Shofstall, Dean of Ad- 
ministration. 

TARKIO CouL_LeGE, Tarkio, E. V. McCollough. 

*TEACHERS COLLEGE OF Kansas City, Kansas City, Esther L. McCollum. 

*TRENTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Trenton, W. H. McDonald, Superintendent. 

UNIVERSITY oF Kansas City, Kansas City, C. E. Evans. 

*UNIVERSITY OF Missour!, Columbia, S. Woodson Canada. 

*WASHINGTON UNiversiTy, St. Louis, George W. Lamke. 

a University Scuoou or Menicing, St. Louis, W. Bahlmann 
arker. 

WEBSTER COLLEGE, Webster Groves, Sister Lillian Clare. 

— Miuitary AcADEMy (junior college), Lezington, E. H. Crisswell, 
ean. 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, Fulton, George B. Sweazey, Dean. 

*WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE, Liberty, A. J. Moon, Dean and Registrar. 

WiLu1am Woops Couuece (junior college), Fulton, Elsa Wukasch. 


MONTANA 


BILLINcs Potytecunic INstituTE, Billings, Arthur O. Kline, Registrar and 
Assistant Treasurer. 
*CARROLL CoLLeGE, Helena, Reverend Paul B. Kirchen. 
CoLLEGE oF GREAT FALts, Great Falls, Sister Anne Marie. 
*EaSTERN Montana NorMAL Scuoo., Billings, Harry N. Stuber, Registrar. 
INTERMOUNTAIN UNION COLLEGE, Helena, William H. McCall. 
*MoNnTANASCHOOLOF MINEs, Butte, W. Milton Brown, Registrar and Accountant. 
*MoNnTANA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MeEcuanic Arts, Bozeman, 
W. H. McCall. 
*NORTHERN MONTANA COLLEGE (junior college), Havre, S. Kendrick Clarke 
Registrar and Business Manager. 
State Norma Couuece, Dillon, Emery M. Gibson. 
*State University oF Montana, Missoula, James B. Speer, Registrar and 
Business Manager. 


NEBRASKA 


*CorcorpIA TEACHERS CoLuieGE, Seward, John T. Link. 
*CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY, Omaha, Clair McDermott. 
CoLLece oF St. Mary or CreiGHTON UNIversitTy, Omaha, Sister Mary 
Genevieve. 
*Dana Co.uece, Blair, Erland Nelson, President. 
*DoanE COLLEGE, Crete, Dwight G. Burrage. 
DucHESNE CoLLeGE, Omaha, Mother Helen Casey. 
*Hastines Co.tuece, Hastings, Gertrude M. Glassey. 
*HEBRON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Hebron, Lydia M. Peterson. 
LuTHER COLLEGE (junior college), Wahoo, Sven O. Johnson, Dean and Registrar. 
McCook Junior CoLueGce, McCook, J. R. Johnson, Dean and Registrar. 
*MIpLAND COLLEGE, Fremont, G. E. Hickman. 
*MunNIcIPAL UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA, Omaha, Carl W. Helmstadter. 
NEBRASKA CENTRAL COLLEGE, Central City, Matthew H. Watson, Dean and 
Registrar. 
*NEBRASKA STATE NORMAL CoLueGE, Chadron, Sophia Marie Uhlken. 
*NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kearney, Edith Smithey. 
*NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Wayne, Clara Ethel Smothers. 
NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIveERsiItTy, Lincoln, Zazel Sloniger. 
*Pperu State TEacHERS Couuece, Peru, E. H. Hayward, Mona L. Lyon, Act- 
ing Registrar. 
— JUNIOR COLLEGE, Scottsbluff, Lloyd A. Garrison, Dean and Acting 
egistrar. 
Union Couiece, Lincoln, Ruby Lea. 
*UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lincoln, Florence I. McGahey. 
Yor« Couuece, York, Anna J. Thompson. 
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NEVADA 


*UNIVERSITY OF NevapDA, Reno, Louise M. Sissa, Registrar; George W. Sears, 
Chairman of Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CoLBy JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, New London, Alice Nash Wheeler. 
*DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, R. O. Conant. 

KEENE NorMAL ScuHoo., Keene, Mable R. Brown, Secretary. 

PiyMouTH NorMAL ScHoo., Plymouth, Gertrude I. Ishaw, Secretary. 

Sr. ANsELMs CoLLEGE, Manchester, Rev. Stephen Parent, O.S.B., Secretary. 
*UNIVERSITY OF NEw HampsuHiReE, Durham, O. V. Henderson. 


NEW JERSEY 


ALMA COLLEGE, Zarapeth, Clara S. Wolfram. 

BrotuHers CouueGe, Madison, F. Taylor Jones. 

Dana CouueGE, Newark, Agnes D. Watt. 
*Drew University, Madison, F. T. Jones. 

GEORGIAN Court Co.LieGE, Lakewood, Mother Mary John Consisidine, Dean. 
GLASSBORO STATE NORMAL ScHOOL, Glassboro, Grace Bagg. 

*JersEY City State NorMAL ScHoo., Jersey City, Mrs. Ruth Alexander. 
MontTcLAIR TEACHERS COLLEGE, Montclair, Charlotte Marshall. 

NEWARK StTaTE NorMAL ScHoou, Newark, May Ewald. 

— CoLLEGE oF ENGINEERING, Newark, Allan R. Cullimore, Dean of 

aculty. 
*NEw JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, New Brunswick, Esther W. Hawes. 
*PANZER COLLEGE OF PuysIcAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE, East Orange, Agnes 
Burnham. 

PATERSON STATE NORMAL ScuHoo., Paterson, Mrs. Olivia Bredder. 
*PRINCETON UNIvERsITy, Princeton, W. F. Kerr. 

*RuTGERS CoLLEGE, New Brunswick, Luther H. Martin. 

*Saint ELIZABETH COLLEGE OF CONVENT StTaTION, Sister Helen Cecilia. 
*SeTON Hauu CouueGsE, Hast Orange, Marie K. Fitzsimmons. 

a ko i COLLEGE AND STaTE NorMAL ScHoo., Trenton, Mrs. Lulu C. 

askell. 
*STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Hoboken, John C. Wegle, Registrar and 
Assistant Dean 

St. Peter’s Couueas, Jersey City, Rev. William S. Dolan, S. J., Principal. 
*UpsaLa CoLLeGE, Hast Orange, Nils Albert Nilson. 


NEW MEXICO 


Montezuma Baptist CoLueGs, Las Vegas, J. W. Evans, Admission Officer. 

*New Mexico CoLiteGe oF AGRICULTURE AND Mecnuanic Arts, State College, 
Era Rentfrow. 

*New Mexico Miitary INstTITUTE (junior college), Roswell, Modene D. Bates. 
*New Mexico Normat University, Las Vegas, Florrie Mathis. 
*New Mexico Scuoot or Minss, Socorro, Blanche Reed. 
*New Mexico State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Silver City, Mary McLaughlin. 
*UNIVERSITY OF New Mexico, Albuquerque, Alice Olson Greiner. 


NEW YORK 


*ADELPHI COLLEGE, Garden City, Ruth Stratton Harley. 

*ALFRED UNIvERsITY, Alfred, W. A. Titsworth. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EpucaTION, Au- 
burn, Caspar R. Gregory, Registrar, Auburn Theological Seminary; Albert 
J. Anthony, Dean, School of Religious Education. 

BIBLICAL SEMINARY IN NEw York, New York, G. McKee, Dean and Secretary 
of Faculty. 
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BROOKLYN CoLLEeGE, Brooklyn, Samuel N. Kagen. 
Canisius CoLLEGE, Buffalo, Daniel T. Bagen. 
CoLGATE-RocuHEstTER Divinity ScHoo., Rocnester, Glenn Blackmer Ewell, As- 
sociate Dean. 
Coorer Union, New York, Miss M.S. Wolf. 
CuILp EpucaTION FouNpDATION TRAINING ScHOOL, New York, Helen T. War- 
ner, Assistant to the Director. 
*City NoRMAL ScHoo., Syracuse, William W. Wright, Principal. 
CooPpERATIVE SCHOOL FoR STUDENT TEAcHERS, New York, Elizabeth Healy, 
General Secretary. 
*CoLGATE University, Hamilton, F. M. Jones, Registrar, J. D. Howlett, Di- 
rector of Admissions. 
eae or Mount St. Vincent, Mount St. Vincent, Sister Marie Margaret, 
ean. 
*COLLEGE OF NEw RocuE..e, New Rochelle, Mother M. Xavier. 
*COLLEGE OF St. Ross, Albany, Sister Rose of Lima. 
*COLLEGE OF THE City oF New York, New York, Morton Gottschall, Recorder. 
*COLLEGE OF THE SACRED Heart, New York, Mary B. Tenny. 
*CoLuMBIA University, New York, Edward J. Grant, Registrar, Adam LeRoy 
Jones, Director of Admissions. 
*TEACHERS COLLEGE, Frank H. Hagemeyer. 
*BARNARD CoLLeGE, Anna E. H. Meyer. 
*CoOLLEGE OF PHarmacy, W. B. Simpson. 
*Sr. StreEpHENS COLLEGE, Annandale, Edwin C. Upton. 
*CORNELL University, Jthaca, Eugene F. Bradford. 
*D’ YouviILLe Co.Luece, Buffalo, Sister St. Ursula. 
Devancey Divinity Scuoot, Buffalo, G. S. Burrows, President. 
*ELMIRA CoLueGE, Elmira, Susan Holleran. 
EruicaL CULTURAL ScHoo.s (including Fieldstone School, N. Y.), Mabel 
Towne Burnham. 
ForpHAM UNIvERsITy, New York, Thomas A. Reilly. 
FLATBUSH TEACHERS TRAINING ScHOOL, Brooklyn, Marguerite T. Van Buren. 
Goop CounsEL CouLeae, White Plains, Sister M. Ambrose. 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE PROTESTANT EpiscopaL CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED States, New York, Reginald R. Belknap. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, Wallace B. Johnson. 
*HARTWICK COLLEGE, Oneonta, Orrin E. Powell. 
*HOBART COLLEGE, Geneva, Marguerite McKay, Recorder. 
*HouGcHTon CouieGce, Houghton, Mary Freeman Bain. 
lose > COLLEGE OF THE City or NEw York, New York, Mary Belden James 
Lehn. 
*HARRIETTE ME.Issa Mitts TRAINING ScHOOL FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRI- 
MARY TEACHERS, New York, Orpha Maust Dough. 
*ITHACA COLLEGE, Jthaca, Florence M. Howland. 
ie HuNTER KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL, New York, Jennie Hunter, 
irector. 
JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA, New York, Louis Finkelstein. 
*IKXEUKA COLLEGE, Keuka, Helen M. Space. 
KNox THE, ScHoot (Junior College), Cooperstown, Mary L. B. Phinney. 
*Lona IsLaAnp University, Brooklyn, Arthur A. Wellck. 
*Lona ISLAND COLLEGE OF MEpIcINE, Brooklyn, George H. Dwenger, Secretary. 
*MANHATTAN COLLEGE, New York, Brother Agatho. 
*MaryMmountT Co.uece, Tarrytown, Mother M. Immaculee. 
Mason ae ScuHoou (junior college), Tarrytown, C. E. Masion, Prin- 
cipal. 
*NAZARETH COLLEGE OF RocHEsTER, Rochester, Sister Agnes Patricia. 
*New Yor«k University, New York, Henry G. Arnsdorf. 
NraGarA University, Niagara, Very Rev. John J. O’Bryne. 
N. Y. Homeopatuic Mepicat CoLLEGE AND FLOWER Hospitau, New York, 
Cassandra E. Yohannan, Recorder. 
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New Yorxk State Couiece ror TeacuHers, Albany, Elizabeth Vandenburgh. 

New York Law ScuHoou, New York, Alfred H. Armstrong. 

New York StaTE CouueGE OF Forestry, Syracuse, Lawrance Lee. 

New York ScuHoou or FINE anp AppLieD Art, New York, Frank Alvah Par- 
sons, Dean. 

*POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN, Brooklyn, Ernest John Streubel. 

Pratt INstITUTE, Brooklyn, Margaret A. Middleditch. 
PackER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE (junior college), Brooklyn, Hazel M. Cook. 

*RussELL SaGe Couuece, Troy, Doris L. Crockett. 

*RENSSELAER PoLyTEcHNIc INstituTE, Troy, M. L. Burke. 

St. i gta COLLEGE AND Seminary, St. Bonaventure, Rev. Arthur 
rophy. 
Sr. Francis CoutueGe, Brooklyn, Joseph A. Seibold. 

*Sr. JoHn’s CoLuece or St. JoHn’s University, Brooklyn, Frederick E. Kienle, 
Registrar, Department of Arts and Sciences; Beatrix K. Robinson, Regis- 
trar. 

*Sr. JosepH’s COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Brooklyn, Sister M. Manuella. 

*St. LAWRENCE UNIVERsITY, Canton, Helen E. Whalen. 

*SKIDMORE COLLEGE, Saratoga Springs, Anna L. Hobbs. 

*Syracuse University, Syracuse, Keith James Kennedy, Registrar; Frank 
Newton Bryant, Director of Admissions. 

*StaTe TEACHERS COLLEGE, Buffalo, Isable Houck Kideney. 

St. BERNARD’s SEMINARY, Rochester, Rev. J. E. Goggin, Rector. 

SaraH LAWRENCE COLLEGE (junior college), Bronzville, Frances Berryman 
Flournoy, Secretary. 

SavaGe ScHoou ror Puysicat Epucation, New York, John H. Wendelken. 

STATE eee Scuoo., Brockport, Elizabeth B. Garnham, Secretary to Prin- 
cipal. 

State NorMau ScHoo., Cortland, Marion Wilson. 

State NorMAu ScHoo.u, Fredonia, Homer L. Holcomb. 

State NorMAt ScHoo., Geneseo, C. O. Lehman, Director of Training. 

State Normau Scuoot, New Paltz, Ailsa E. Reid, Secretary to the Principal. 

State NorMAL ScHoo., Oneonta, Irene Mereness, Personnel Officer. 

State NorMAu ScHoo., Oswego, James C. Riggs, Principal. 

State NorMAt ScHoo., Plattsburg, George K. Hawkins, Principal. 

State NorMAL ScuHoou, Potsdam, Mildred R. Egan. 

Tuomas 8S. CLARKSON MEMORIAL COLLEGE oF TECHNOLOGY, Potsdam, John A. 
Ross, Jr., Dean. 

Union CouueceE, Schenectady, Charles F. F. Garis, Dean, in charge of Records; 
Charles N. Waldron, Secretary, in charge of Admissions. 

*UNIVERSITY OF BurraLo, Buffalo, Emma E. Deters. 

*UNIVERSITY OF RocHESTER, Rochester, Olive M. Schrader, Registrar, College 
for Men; Katharine Bowen, Registrar, College for Women; Arthur H. 
Larson, Secretary and Registrar, Eastman School of Music. 

Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York, Harold H. Tryon. 
Unitep States Miuitary AcapEemMy, West Point, Major R. L. Eichelberger, 
Sec., Academic Bd. Col. R. G. Alexander, Chairman, Com. on Admissions. 

*VassaR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, Julia G. Bacon, Recorder, Josephine M. 
Gleason, Chairman of Committee on Admissions. 

*WaGNER MEMORIAL LUTHERAN COLLEGE, Staten Island, Clarence C. Stough- 
ton. 

*WELLS COLLEGE, Aurora, Florence Moore. 

YEsHIVA COLLEGE, New York, S. R. Safir, Dean. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


APPALACHIAN STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Boone, J. M. Downum. 
*ASHEVILLE NORMAL AND TEACHERS COLLEGE, Asheville, Frances K. Cope, 
Secretary. 
ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Wilson, Mildred D. Ross. 
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BELMONT-ABBEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Belmont, Reverend Cornelius Selhuber, 
O.S.B., Rector. 
BILTMORE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Biltmore, C. A. Lloyd. 
Boi.Line Sprines Junior CouueGe, Boiling Springs, Zeno Wall, President. 
BuNcOoMBE County JUNIOR COLLEGE, Biltmore, W. M. Hunt. 
CAMPBELL COLLEGE (junior college), Buie’s Creek, Ada Overby, Secretary to 
the President. 
*CaTAWBA COLLEGE, Salisbury, William G. Cleaver. 
CHEROKEE INDIAN NORMAL ScuHoou, Pembroke, J. E. Saywer, Superintendent 
Cuowan Couiece, Murfreesboro, V. M. Schaible, Dean and Registrar. 
*Davipson CoLiEeGE, Davidson, F. W. Hengeveld. 
*DuKE University, Durham, H. J. Herring, Assistant Dean. 
East CAROLINA TEACHERS COLLEGE, Greenville, H. J. McGinnis. 
Eton Couuece, Elon College, C. M. Cannon. 
Fiora McDonatp Couuece, Red Springs, Hazel Morrison, Dean. 
*GREENSBORO COLLEGE, Greensboro, Letha Brock. 
GuILDFORD CoLLEGE, Guildford College, N. Era Lasley. 
Hiau Point Coutiece, High Point, P. S. Kennett. 
HovuGuton CouueGce, Houghton, Rachel Davidson. 
*JoserpH K. Bricks Junior CouuecE, Bricks, J. H. Gordon. 
Lees-McRarE Co.Luece (junior college), Banner Elk, Edgar Tufts, President. 
*Lenorr RuyNE Couuece, Hickory, E. L. Setzler. 
LovisBuRG CoLLEeGE, Louisburg, Alma B. Bizzell. 
*Mars Hitt Coiiecs (junior college), Mars Hill, John W. Huff. 
MEREDITH COLLEGE, Raleigh, J. G. Boomhour, Dean. 
MItTcHELL COLLEGE (junior college), Statesville, W. B. Ramsay, President 
MontTrREAT NorMAL ScuHoou, Montreat, Reverend R. C. Anderson, President. 
Mount PLeasaNtT CoLuLeGIATE INsTITUTE, Mount Pleasant, Hubert H. Sloop. 
*NortTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING OF THE 
University or Norra Carouina, Raleigh, W. L. Mayer, Director of 
Registration. 
PEACE JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Raleigh, Rachel Wright. 
PINELAND JUNIOR COLLEGE, Salemburg, Mary E. Underwood, Secretary. 
PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR MEN, Mazton, R. G. Matheson, Acting 
President. 
QuEENs-Cuicora CoLueGsE, Charlotte, Samuel C. Byrd, Acting Registrar. 
*St. GENEVIEVE OF THE Pings (junior college), Asheville, Mother Albertine 
Foret, President. 
Sr. —" ScHoou anv Junior Co.iecs, Raleigh, Virginia H. Holt, Academic 
ead. 
*SaLem CouieGeE, Winston-Salem, Marian Blair. 
*UnIveRsITY oF Nort Carouina, Chapel Hill, Thomas J. Wilson, Jr., Dean of 
Admissions and Registrar. 
*WakeE Forest CotueGce, Wake Forest, G. S. Patterson. 
WEAVER COLLEGE (junior college), Weaverville, J. R. Duncan, Dean. 
*WESTERN CAROLINA TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cullowhee, W. M. Hunt. 
WINGATE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Wingate, C. C. Burris, Dean. 
Women’s COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NortH CaRoLina, Greensboro, 
Mary Taylor Moore. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE, Jamestown, William B. Thomas. 
*NortH DaKkoTa AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE, State College, Alfred H. Parrott. 
Nort Dakota State Scuoou or Forestry (junior college), Bottineau, L.F. 
Davidson, Secretary-Registrar. 
Nort Dakota State Scuoou or Science (junior college), Wahpeton, Mary 
McClintock, Secretary-Registrar. 
State Norma ScHoou, Dickinson, Jessie A. Lonbaken. 
State Normat ScHoo1, Ellendale, Alice P. Banks, Secretary-Registrar. 
State TEACHERS CoLueGE, Mayville, C. O. Mehuse. 
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*State TEACHERS CoLueGE, Minot, Albert E. Kent. 
Strate TEACHERS CoLLeGs, Valley City, Chester A. Lee. 
*UnivEeRsITY OF Nortu Dakota, Grand Forks, R. O. Wilson, Registrar and 
Secretary to Faculties. 
WEsLEY CoLLeGE, Grand Forks, Vernice Aldrich, Secretary-Registrar. 


OHIO 


*AnTIOCH COLLEGE, Yellow Springs, Susan G. Fralick. 
ASHLAND CoLueGE, Ashland, C. L. Anspach, Dean. 
*BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE, Berea, F. Roehm. 
BuuFFtTon Co.uueceE, Bluffton, E. J. Hirschler. 
*BowLinG GREEN StTaTE CoLueGE, Bowling Green, C. D. Perry. 
*CapiTaL UNiversity, Columbus, R. B. Wildermuth. 
*CasE ScHOOL OF APPLIED ScIENCE, Cleveland, Elsie M. Wallace. 
CEDARVILLE COLLEGE, Cedarville, Leroy Davis. 
CLEVELAND ScuHoou or EpucatTion, Cleveland, Harriet S. Clutter. 
*COLLEGE OF Mount St. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO, Mount St. Joseph, Sister Eliza- 
beth Seton. 
COLLEGE OF THE SACRED Heart, Clifton, Cincinnati, Mother Elizabeth Grace. 
*CoOLLEGE OF Wooster, Wooster, Arthur F. Southwick. 
DEFIANCE COLLEGE, ag ee, Cella T. Ashbrook. 
*Denison UNIvERsITY, Granville, Donald R. Fitch. 
FinpLay Co.LueGE, Findlay, Myrtle Deming. 
“ns oo MaTHER OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIvERsITY, Cleveland, Elinor 
. Welles. 
*HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, Tiffin, Henry L. Beam. 
*HrraM CouueGs, Hiram, Lawrence C. Underwood. 
*JoHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY, Cleveland, Ray C. Miller. 
*Kent State Couiuece, Kent, John L. Blair. 
*Kenyon COLLEGE, Gambier, Richard C. Lord. 
*LAKE Er1E CouurGce, Painesville, Helen B. Dunlap. 
*Marietta CoutuecE, Marietta, Lillian Spindler. 
Mary Manse Co..eGeE, Toledo. 
*Miami University, Ozford, W. C. Smyser. 
*Mount UNION Co.ieGeE, Alliance, J. B. Bowman, Dean. 
*MusKINGUM CoLLEeGE, New Concord, Carrie E. McKnight. 
*Norre Dame CoLiece, South Euclid, Sister Mary Aquinas. 
*OBERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin, Donald M. Love (F. taba Wolcott, Honorary). 
*On10 NorRTHERN UNIVERSITY, Ada, M. E. Whitworth. 
*On1o State University, Columbus, Edith D. Cockings, Registrar; B. L. 
Stradley, Examiner. 
*On1o University, Athens, F. B. Dilley. 
*On1o WESLEYAN University, Delaware, Allen C. Conger. 
*OTTERBEIN COLLEGE (junior college), Westerville, Floyd J. Vance. 
Rio GRANDE CouLuecE, Rio Grande, Howard L. Bethel. 
St. Ienatius Couuecs, Cleveland, Rev. Charles F. Carroll. 
*Sr. Mary’s OF THE SprINGs CoLuLeGE, East Columbus, Sister Anselma. 
*SisTERS’ COLLEGE OF CLEVELAND, Cleveland, Florence J. Dicker. 
St. Joun’s University, Toledo, E. F. Mohler. 
*UNIVERSITY OF AKRON, Akron, Gladys Weeks. 
*UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, Cincinnati, Mrs. Lelia G. Hartman. 
*UNIVERSITY OF Dayton, Dayton, Rev. George J. Renneker. 
*UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO, Toledo, Hazel Geiner. 
*URSULINE CoLLEGs, Cleveland, Sister M. Grace. 
*WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Ozford, Alice L. Butler. 
*WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, Cleveland, W. G. Leutner, Dean. 
WILMINGTON COLLEGE, Wilmington, Margaret Mitchell. 
WITTENBERG COLLEGE, Springfield, Grace N. Hannaford. 
*XavieR University, Evanston Station, Cincinnati, Raymond Fellinger. 
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OKLAHOMA 


A.tus Pusiic Junior Co.LueGE, Altus, Jessie McKinley Cross. 

BacoNnE CouueGeE, Bacone, Winthrop W. Dolan, Dean. 

BARTLESVILLE PuBLic JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Bartlesville, Charles O. Haskell, Super- 

intendent. 

BETHANY-PENIEL CoLLEGE, Bethany, Willis B. Dobson. 

Bristow Pusuic JUNIOR COLLEGE, Bristown, Mrs. E. H. Black. 

CAMERON STATE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE (junior college), Lawton, Oscar C. 

Elkins, Chief Clerk and Registrar. 
CaTHOLIC COLLEGE OF OKLAHOMA FOR YOUNG WoMEN, Guthrie, Mother Mary 
Agnes, Dean. 

*CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Edmond, A. G. Hitchcock. 

CHANDLER PuBLic JUNIOR COLLEGE, Chandler, R. B. Knight, Superintendent. 

Connor STATE ScHOOL oF AGRICULTURE, Warner, Jacob Johnson, President. 
*East CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Ada, William Harvey Faust. 

EasTERN OKLAHOMA COLLEGE (junior college), Wilburton, Carrie Chandler, 

Secretary and Chief Clerk. 

HoupENVILLE Pusuiic Junior CoLieGE, Holdenville, Lauson Mitchell, Super- 

intendent. 

Monte CassINo JUNIOR COLLEGE, Tulsa, Sister M. Basil. 

aig on State ScHoou oF AGRICULTURE (junior college), Tishomingo, C. O. 

utler. 

MuskocEE Pus.tic JuNIOoR COLLEGE, Muskogee, Bessie Huff, Dean. 

NORTHEASTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Tahlequah, R. K. McIntosh. 
*NORTHEASTERN OKLAHOMA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Miami, John E. Holcomb, Su- 

perintendent. 
*NORTHWESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Alva, G. C. Jackson. 
OKEMAH PuBLic JUNIOR COLLEGE, Okemah, W. P. Hopper, Superintendent. 
OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, Stillwater, H. H. Flynn. 
*OKLAHOMA Baptist University, Shawnee, Lewis E. Solomon. 
*OKLAHOMA City UNIveErsity, Oklahoma City, L. A. Jones. 
*OKLAHOMA COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Chickasha, Broun H. Mayall. 
OKLAHOMA Mititary AcapeEmy (junior college), Claremore, Lieutenant Col. 
W.S. Bryan, Dean and Registrar. 

OKLAHOMA PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS (junior college), Durant, E. 
Hodgkin, President. 

OKLAHOMA STATE BusINEss ACADEMY AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, Tonkawa, Horace 
W. Threlkeld, Dean. 

OKMULGEE PuBLic JuN1IoR CoLLEGE, Okmulgee, Edwin K. Wood. 

sia ang AGRICULTURE AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, Goodwell, Marvin 

cKee. 

*PHitities University, Enid, W. M. Reeves. 

PoTEAvU JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Poteau, C. C. Beaird, Superintendent. 

Sr. Grecory’s Co.tuece, Shawnee, Very Rev. David Yuenger, O.S.B., Rector 

and Prefect of Studies. 

Sapu.pa Pusuic Junior CouueGcE, Sapulpa, E. H. McCune. 

"ee PuBLic JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Seminole, John G. Mitchell, Superintend- 

ent. 

SouTHE ‘STERN State TEAcHERS Co.tieGE, Durant, O. T. Bourns. 
*SOUTHWESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Weatherford, J. S. Dobyns. 
*UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Norman, George E. Wadsack. 

*UNIVERSITY oF Tusa, Tulsa, John E. Fellows. 

wanes Pusuic Junior CoLtieGE, Wetumka, H. T. Glaugher, Superintend- 

ent. 

Wewoka Junior Cotitece, Wewoka, Harry B. Simmons, Superintendent. 

—— PusLic Junior CotitEGE, Woodward, E. H. Homberger, Superin- 

endent. 
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OREGON 


ALBANY Co.LieGE, Albany, Wallace Howe Lee. 

CotumsBia UNIvERsITY (junior college), Portland, Rev. William Carey. 
EASTERN OREGON NorMAL ScuHoo., LaGrande, Helen S. Moor. 
EvGENE BIBLE COLLEGE, Eugene, Walter Lee Myers. 

LINFIELD COLLEGE, McMinnville, J. Kenneth Riley. 

MaryLuurst Couuece, Oswego, Sister Mary Veronica. 

Mount ANGEL Co.ueGceE, St. Benedict, Rev. Vincent Koppert. 
*OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Corvallis, E. B. Lemon. 
OREGON INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Portland, Arthur Graper. 
*OREGON NORMAL ScHooL, Monmouth, Bertha Brainerd. 

Paciric COLLEGE, Newberg, Chase L. Conover. 
*Paciric UNIvERsITY, Forest Grove, Henry Ferris Price. 
*ReEp Co.uiecs, Portland, Margaret A. Scott. 

SoUTHERN OREGON NorMAL ScuHoo., Ashland, Katherine M. Vincent. 
Sr. HELEN’s Haut Junior Couuece, Portland, Sister Mildred Eleanor 
*UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene, Earl M. Pallett. 

WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY, Salem, H. M. Tennant. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


soar oe THE New Cuurcu, Bryn Athyn, Charles Emil Doering, Dean of 

aculties. 

*ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, Reading, Wilson I. Miller. 

*ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Clarence F. Ross, Vice-President and Regis- 
trar. 

ALLIANCE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Cambridge Springs, Josephine Baron. 

*BEAVER COLLEGE, Jenkintown, Roberta Paulhamus. 

BioomspurG StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Bloomsburg, W. B. Sutliff, Dean of 
Instruction. 

*Bryn Mawr Cou.ece, Bryn Mawr, Barbara Gaviller, Secretary and Registrar. 

*BUCKNELL University, Lewisburg, Henry W. Holter. 

CALIFORNIA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, California, Frances M. Sell. 

*CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Pittsburgh, Alan Bright. 

CrepaR Crest Couuecs, Allentown, Elizabeth M. Curtis. 

CLARION STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Clarion, J. W. F. Wilkinson, Dean of In- 
struction. 

DickINsoN CoLLeGE, Carlisle, Robert L. Brunhouse 

*DrexE. Institute, Philadelphia, Frances E. MacIntyre. 

*DuquEsNE UNIveErRsITY, Pittsburgh, J. B. Harvey. 

East StroupsspurG@ State TEACHERS COLLEGE, East Stroudsburg, Albert D. 
Wannemaker, Dean of Instruction. 

Epinsoro State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Edinboro, Elmer C. Stillings, Dean of 
Instruction. 

ELIzABETHTOWN COLLEGE, Elizabethtown, Effie L. Shank, Registrar and Secre- 
tary to the Dean. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, Lancaster, Richard W. Bomberger, Dean. 

aes —™ Gettysburg, Clyde B. Stover, Registrar and Secretary of the 

aculty. 

“toe 5 ‘eae Grove City, Harold O. White, Registrar and Secretary of 
the Faculty. 

HaveERFoRD CoLLeGE, Haverford, Oscar M. Chase, Registrar and Bursar. 

Henry Cuay Frick TraAIninac ScHoou ror TEACHERS, Pittsburgh, Herber 
Spencer, Principal. 

*[MMACULATE COLLEGE, Jmmaculata, Sister Maria Alma. 

*INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Jndiana, Mary Esch. 

*Junrata CoLLEGE, Huntingdon, Russell B. Stambaugh. 

Kutztown StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kutztown, C. L. Gruber, Dean of In- 
struction. 

*LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, William M. Smith. 
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*LaSatite Couiece, Philadelphia, Rev. Brother James Emilian. 
*LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE, Annville, S. O. Grimm. 
*LEHIGH | reall Bethlehem, George Bartlett Curtis, Registrar and Associ- 
ate Dean. 
Lock Haven State TEACHERS CouuEeGE, Lock Haven, Eleanor F. Ritter. 
MANSFIELD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Mansfield, A. T. Belknap, Dean of In- 
struction. 
*Marywoop Co.L.ecs, Scranton, Sister M. Theodosia. 
*MEssIAH BIBLE COLLEGE, Grantham, A. W. Climenhaga, Dean. 
nee Co.ueGcE, Bethlehem, George D. Turner, Registrar and Secretary to 
aculty. 
*MoRAVIAN COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Bethlehem, Arthur S. Cooley. 
MILLERSVILLE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Millersville, H. F. Dilworth, Dean 
of Instruction. 
*Mount Sr. JosEpH CoLueGE, Philadelphia, Sister M. Clare Joseph. 
*MUHLENBERG COLLEGS, Allentown, Harry A. Benfer. 
Ocontz Scuoot, Abby A. Sutherland, Principal. 
Penn Hau JUNIOR COLLEGE, Chambersburg, G. H. G. Rowland, Dean. 
ets” >a COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Pittsburgh, Miss Mary Helen Marks, 
ean. 
*PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE, Chester, Karl E. Agan. 
*PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, State College, William 8S. Hoffman, Registrar; 
C. E. Marquardt, Examinar. 
PHILADELPHIA NORMAL ScHoo., Philadelphia, Florence A. Doyle, Director. 
*RosEMONT COLLEGE, Rosemont, Mother Mary Ignatius, President. 
*St. Francis CoutueceE, Loretto, Rev. Father Elmer Landser. 
St. Jonn Kanty CouieGe, Erie, Very Rev. Joseph Studzinski, President. 
St. JosppyH’s CoLueGE, Philadelphia, Rev. William T. Tallon, President. 
*St. THomas Co.uuEGE, Scranton, Frank J. O’Hara, Secretary and Registrar. 
St. Vincent CouueGcs, Latrobe, Rev. Alcuin Tasch. 
*Seton Hitt Couuece, Greensburg, Sister Eucharia. 
SHIPPENSBURG STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Shippensburg, J. S. Heiges, Dean of 
Instruction. 
State TEAcHERS CouueceE, Slippery Rock, Maree McKay. 
*SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERsITY, Selinsgrove, Emily E. Swettman. 
*SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, Harold E. B. Speight, Dean of Men. 
*TEMPLE University, Philadelphia, M. E. Gladfelter. 
*THIEL COLLEGE, Greenville, H.G. Gebert, Registrar and Secretary to the Faculty. 
*UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, George E. Nitzsche, Recorder; 
Karl G. Miller, Director of Admissions. 
*UNIVERSITY OF PiTTsBuRGH, Pitisburgh, J. G. Quick. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH JUNIOR COLLEGE, Erie, W. W. D. Sones, Head. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH JUNIOR COLLEGE, Johnstown, Stanton C. Craw- 
ford, Head. 
*Ursinus CouuecE, Collegeville, Rev. Franklin I. Sheeder. 
Vitta Maria Couuece, Erie, Mother N. Helena, Mother Superior. 
*VILLANOVA COLLEGE, Villanova, Hellen Heffernan. 
*WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE, Washington, Leslie A. Foust. 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE, Waynesburg, James M. Miller. 
West CHESTER STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, West Chester, George S. Roberts. 
*WESTMINISTER COLLEGE, New Wilmington, James A. Swindler. 
*WiLson CoLLEeGE, Chambersburg, Margaret Criswell Disert. 
*Woman’s MepicaL COLLEGE or PENNsyLvaNIA, Philadelphia, Katherine V. 


Harley. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES, Manila, Leandro Fernandez. 


PUERTO RICO 
University oF Purrto Rico, Rio Piedras, J. F. Maura. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


*Brown University, Providence, Frederick T. Guild, Registrar; Bruce M. Bige- 
low, Director of Admissions. 
*PEMBROKE COLLEGE IN Brown UNIvERsITY, Providence, Mrs. Mildred W. 
Cull, Registrar; Eva A. Mooar, Director of Admissions. 
PROVIDENCE COLLEGE, Providence, Rev. John R. Kelleher. 
*RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE, Kingston, Lucy Comins Tucker. 
RuopeE Isutanp Co.LueGcE or Epucation, Providence, Doris D. Aldrich. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ANDERSON JuNIOR CoLLeGsE, Anderson, Kathryn Copeland, Dean of Faculty. 
COLLEGE OF CHARLESTON, Charleston, Katie Lee. 
*CITADEL, THE, Charleston, Leonard A. Prouty. 
*CLEMSON COLLEGE, Clemson College, W. H. Washington. 
“a Co.ueGE, Hartsville, Leonora A. Dorsey, Registrar and Dean of 
omen. 
CoLuMBIA BIBLE COLLEGE, Columbia, Rev. J. A. M. Kimber. 
Co.uMBIA COLLEGE, Columbia, Mrs. Theresa Jackson, Registrar and Secretary 
to the President. 
*CONVERSE COLLEGE, Spartanburg, Alice A. Peck. 
i CoLueGE, Due West, Robert C. Brownlee, Registrar and Business 
anager. 
*FURMAN UNIVERSITY, Greenville, E. E. Gardner. 
GREENVILLE WomMaAN’s CoLueGE, Greenville, Garland F. Carrier, Registrar and 
Assistant to the Bursar. 
LANDER COLLEGE, Greenwood, Sue Arrington, Secretary to the President. 
*LIMESTONE COLLEGE, Gaffney, Miriam A. Thompson. 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Columbia, C. A. Freed, President. 
MeEpDIcAL COLLEGE OF SoutH CaRo.Lina, Charleston, Gardiner Howard Walker. 
*NEWBERRY COLLEGE, Newberry, Christopher A. Kaufmann. 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, Clinton, Mrs. Lillian Gross Brown. 
*UNIVERSITY OF SouTH CAROLINA, Columbia, John A. Chase. 
WintTHROP CouueGE, Rock Hill, Robert H. Jones. 
Worrorp Co.LueGe, Spartanburg, A. Mason DuPre, Registrar and Dean. 
Woman’s Co.tiecE or Dug West, Due West, Clara A. Bonner, Registrar and 
Assistant Treasurer. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


AUGUSTANA COLLEGE, Sioux Falls, John G. Berdahl. 
——- Juniok COLLEGE FoR WomEN, Siouz Falls, Sister Mary Evarista 
elley. 
Dakota WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Mitchell, J. J. Knox. 
*EasTERN StaTE NorMAL ScHoo., Madison, Sybil L. Griffith. 
FREEMAN COLLEGE, Freeman, Benjamin P. Waltner. 
*Huron Couuece, Huron, Ella McIntire. 
*NoRTHERN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL ScHOOL, Aberdeen, Mabel M. Espelien. 
Notre DAME JUNIOR COLLEGE, Mitchell, Sister Perpetua. 
Sioux Fatuis Couiece, Siour Falls, M. F. Martini. 
*Soutu Dakota State CoLueGE, Brookings, David B. Doner. 
*Soutn Daxorta State Scuoot or Minzs, Rapid City, H. Merle Parsons, Secre- 
tary and Registrar. 
SouTHEerRN State Norma Scuoou, Springfield, R. E. Baldwin. 
*State NoRMAL ScHoo., Spearfish, Mildred E. Kamman. 
WESSINGTON SprRINGsS (junior college), Wessington S ~. * Z. E. Kellum. 
*University or Soutsa Dakota, Vermilion, Herman W. rankenfeld, Registrar 
and University Examiner. 
YANETON COLLEGE, Yankton, M. A. Stewart. 
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TENNESSEE 


AvusTIN Peay Norma Scnoou (junior college), Clarksville, W. B. McCord, 
Acting Registrar. 
BETHEL CoLLeGE, McKenzie, Henry Bascom Evans, Dean. 
Bos JoNES CouueGeE, Cleveland, Eunice Hutto. 
Carson-NEWMAN COLLEGE, Jefferson City, Arlie E. Cate, Dean. 
*CUMBERLAND UNIVERsITY, Lebanon, Thomas E. Bryant. 
Davip Lipscoms COLLEGE (junior college), Nashville, George W. Kieffer. 
East TENNESSEE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, John City, Frank Field. 
FREED-HARDEMAN COLLEGE (junior college), Henderson, Ruby Lindsey. 
*GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, Nashville, J. R. Robinson. 
HIAWASSEE COLLEGE, Madisonville, W. V. Helsley. 
Kine Co.iece, Bristol, George W. Pierson. 
LAMBUTH COLLEGE, Jackson, Martie Fletcher, Secretary to the President, 
Registrar. 
*Lincotn MemoriAL UNIversity, Harrogate, Hugh T. Ramsey, Registrar and 
Director of Promotion. 
— CouieGeE, Maryville, Anna Josephine Jones, Registrar and Admission 
ecretary. 
MippLe TENNESSEE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Murfreesboro, N. C. Beasley, 
Dean-Registrar. 
MILLIGAN CoLuEeGE, Milligan College, Mrs. Kathleen Adams Bowman. 
NASHVILLE AGRICULTURAL AND NORMAL INSTITUTE (junior college), Nashville, 
Florence Hartsock, Secretary to Entrance and Credits Committee. 
*Scarrit CoLieGE, Nashville, J. M. Batten. 
SOUTHERN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Ooletewah, H. J. Klooster. 
SouTHWESTERN, Memphis, William Rudolph Atkinson. 
Sr. Agnes CoLLeGE, Memphis, Sister M. Albertina. 
TENNESSEE COLLEGE, Murfreesboro, James Addison Kirtley. 
*PENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Cookeville, A. W. Smith, Dean. 
*TENNESSEE WESLEYAN COLLEGE (junior college), Athens, Clarence O. Douglass. 
TREVECCA COLLEGE (junior college), Nashville, Amy L. Person. 
*TuscuLUM COLLEGE, Greenville, Walter T. Murdock. 
*Union University, Jackson, Hazel H. Ellis, Acting Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA, Chattanooga, Betty Blocker. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SoutH, Sewanee, Hurlbut Auton Griswold, Acting Regis- 
trar. 
*UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, Knoxville, Richmond F. Thomason. 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Martin, Myrtle Harris Phillips, 
General Secretary and Assistant Registrar. 
*VANDERBILT UNIversiTy, Nashville, Mrs. Mary Webb Haggard. 
Warp Betmont Cou.uece (junior college), Nashville, J. E. Burk, Dean. 
West TENNESSEE STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Memphis, J. M. Smith, Dean. 
Y.M.C.A. GrapvuaTE Scoot, Nashville, Cecile Clark. 


TEXAS 


ABILENE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Abilene, Mrs. Clara Bishop. 
eee a AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TExas, College Station, Eugene 
. Howell. 

AMARILLO COLLEGE, Amarillo, Ruth Virginia Perdue 

AvusTIN CoLLEGE, Sherman, E. L. Foshee 

Baytor CouueceE, Bleion, lone Kimball 

*Baytor University, Waco, Francis Marion Allen ; 

Baytor University Scoot or Mepicine, Dallas, Maranda Danner, Regis- 
trar, Dr. W. H. Moursund, Dean (Admissions). 

BuiINN MemoriAL Co.Luecs, Brenham, T. P. Walker. ; 

BROWNSVILLE JUNIOR CoLLEGE, J, Brownsville, Mrs. Louise C. Perkins. 

CLARENDON JuNnIoR CoLLEeGE, Clarendon, W. A. Clark, Jr., Dean. 

Curton Junior Couuecs, Clifton, A. L. Bronstad. 
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CoLLeGs or INDUSTRIAL ARTs (The Texas State College for Women), Denton, 
Walker King. 
CoLLEeGE oF MARSHALL (junior college), Marshall, S. G. Hughes. 
DANIEL BAKER COLLEGE, Brownwood, Alta M. Craig. 
Decatur Baptist CoLLEGE (junior college), Decatur, H. T. Tinsley. 
*East Texas State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Commerce, Frances P. Selby. 
*EpINBURG COLLEGE, Edinburg, R. Leffland. 
GAINESVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Gainesville, Gilbert Irwin. 
Hi.tissporo Junior CouLuEecE, Hillsboro, A. E. Kidd 
Hocxapbay Scuoou (junior college), Dallas, Mrs. Margaret Howell. 
Houston Junior CouLuLeGE, Houston, Mrs. Pearl Bender. 
Howarp PayngE Couueces, Brownwood, Glynn A. Brooks. 
*INCARNATE Worp COLLEGE, San Antonio, Sister M. Clement, Dean and Regis- 
trar. 
JACKSONVILLE COLLEGE (junior college), Jacksonville, James Morgan, Dean. 
*JoHN TARLETON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE (junior college), Tarleton Station, 
Charlie S. Wilkins, Registrar and Dean. 
Kipp-Kry CoLLeGE AND CoNSERVATORY (junior college), Sherman, James O. 
Leath, Dean. 
LaMAR COLLEGE (junior college), Beaumont, D. W. Boitnott, Dean. 
Lon Morris CouuecE (junior college), Jacksonville, H. V. Robinson. 
*McMorry Co.uece, Abilene, Iris Graham. 
*NortH TEXAS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE (junior college), Arlington, D. A. Bickel. 
*NortH TEXxAs STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Denton, P. E. McDonald. 
*Our Lapy or THE LAKE CoLLeGsE, San Antonio, Sister M. Pia. 
Paris JUNIOR COLLEGE, Paris, Mrs. W. B. Kendall. 
RANDOLPH JUNIOR COLLEGE, Cisco, E. B. Isaacs, Dean and Registrar. 
RANGER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Ranger, C. C. Davie. 
Rice Institute, Houston, S. G. McCann. 
*St. Epwarp’s UNIVERSITY, Austin, Reverend Edgar J. Misch. 
*St. Mary’s UNIVERSITY OF SAN ANTONIO, San Antonio, Fred J. Junker, Dean- 
Registrar. 
*Sam Houston State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Huntsville, Marshal Rix. 
San ANGELO JUNIOR COLLEGE, San Angelo, E. L. Nunnally. 
San ANTONIO JUNIOR COLLEGE, San Antonio, Mrs. Clyde Barnes. 
ScHREINER INSTITUTE (junior college), Kerrville, F. H. Junkin. 
*Simmons University, Abilene, Mrs. Ivy R. Van Dyck. 
*SoUTHERN MeEtTuHOpISsT UNIvERsITY, Dallas, Robert L. Brewer. 
SoutuwEst Texas STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, San Marcos, Lee H. Kidd. 
Soles Baptist THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Fort Worth, Conant M. 
ing. 
SOUTHWESTERN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Keene, Blanche Gilbert. 
*SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Georgetown, Parl A. Neas. 
—_—e F. Austin State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Nacogdoches, Edna Elizabeth 
illips. 
*Suu Ross State TEAcHERS CouueGeE, Alpine, Anna D. Linn. 
TEMPLE COLLEGE, Temple, Grady St. Clair. 
TEXARKANA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Texarkana, W. P. Akin, Dean. 
Texas CHRISTIAN UNIversiITy, Fort Worth, S. W. Hutton. 
*Trexas COLLEGE oF ARTS AND INpustTRIES, Kingsville, George W. McCulley. 
Texas STATE COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Denton, Walker King. 
Texas LUTHERAN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Seguin, E. J. Braulick. 
Texas Miuitary CouuecE (junior college), Terrell, Frank T. Brown, Dean. 
*TExasS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, Lubbock, Warren P. Clement. 
Texas WoMAN’s CoLuecsE, Fort Worth, Law Sone, Dean and Registrar. 
*TriniTy UNIVERSITY, Wazahachie, Clifford H. Perea. 
TyLerR Junior Couuecs, Tyler, Lucia Douglas. 
*UNIVERSITY OF TExas, Austin, Edward J. Mathews. 
University oF TExaS COLLEGE OF MINES AND Metatuurey, El Paso, Mrs. 
L. E. Norman. 
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University or Texas Scnoout or Mepicing, Galveston, George E. Bethel, 
Dean; Esther Massin, Secretary to the Dean. 
Victoria JUNIOR COLLEGE, Victoria, Mrs. Lillian Lewis. 
Victory CouueGcE, Fort Worth, Sister Elizabeth. 
WayLAND Baptist COLLEGE (junior college), Plainview, Z. T. Huff, Dean. 
*WEATHERFORD COLLEGE, Weatherford, Charlcie Bond. 
WESLEY COLLEGE (junior college), Greenville, Mrs. Mai Tippitt. 
*West Texas State TEAcHERS COLLEGE, Canyon, Douglass A. Shirley. 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE (junior college), Tehuacana, W. P. Moody, Dean and 
Registrar. 
WESTMOORLAND COLLEGE (junior college), San Antonio, G. D. Pickens, Dean. 
*WicuiTa Fauis Junior CoLueGeE, Wichita Falls, A. K. Presson. 


UTAH 


*BricgHaAM YounG University, Provo, John E. Hayes. 

BRANCH AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Cedar City, Hagen Cooley. 
*Drxige CoLueceE (junior college), St. George, Mathew M. Bentley. 
*Snow CouuecE (junior college), Ephraim, Joseph S. Christensen. 
*UNIVERSITY OF Utan, Salt Lake City, E. J. Norton, Recorder of the Faculties. 
*Urtan STaTe AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Logan, William H. Bell. 
*WEBER COLLEGE, Ogden, Clarisse H. Hall. 
*WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, Salt Lake City, Louisa T. Smith. 

COLLEGE oF St. Mary-oFr-THE-WASATCH (junior college), Salt Lake City, Sister 

M. Frances Inez. 


VERMONT 


BENNINGTON CoLLEGE, Bennington, Mrs. Mary Garrett, Director of Records, 
Mrs. Mabel Barbee-Lee, Director of Admissions. 

*MIpDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Jennie H. Bristol. 

*Norwicu University, Northfield, Alleen F. Hedges. 

Sr. MicHakE’s CoLiteGE, Winooski Park, Rev. Edmund J. Hamel, 8.8.E. 

State Norma Scuoou, Castleton, Caroline S. Woodruff, Principal. 

State NorMAt ScHoo., Johnson, Ralph C. Jenkins, President. 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, Burlington, F. W. Kehoe. 


VIRGINIA 


AVERETT COLLEGE (junior college), Danville, Mary C. Fugate, Dean and Regis- 

trar. 

BLACKSTONE COLLEGE FOR GiRLs (junior college), Blackstone, Lilliak Skelton. 

BLUEFIELD COLLEGE (junior college), Bluefield, Horace Buchanan Sharitz. 
*BRIDGEWATER COLLEGE, Bridgewater, Mattie V. Glick. 

Emory _ Henry Cou.ece, Hmory, Olivia J. Athey, Registrar and Secretary 

to Dean. 

HaMppEN SyDNEY CoL.LeGE, Hampden Sydney, Samuel Macon Reed, Dean. 
*Ho.uins CouieGE, Hollins, Fanona Knox, Registrar, Secretary of the Faculty. 
*LYNCHBURG COLLEGE, Lynchburg, Dorothy L. Scoggan. 

Marion JUNIOR COLLEGE, Marion, May Ea ion and Registrar. 
*Mary BaALpwin Co.ueceE, Staunton, Mrs. Martha S. Grafton. 

MepicauL Couuece or VirGinia, Richmond, Dr. H. L. Osterud, Chairman of 

the Office of Admissions. 

RANDOLPH-Macon Cou.eceE, Ashland, Mrs. C. E. Hartsook. 
*RaANDOLPH-Macon WomMaANsS COLLEGE, Lynchburg, Annie C. Whiteside. 
*ROANOKE COLLEGE, Salem, D. R. Carpenter. 

SHENANDOAH COLLEGE (junior college), Dayton, Wade S. Miller, Dean and Reg- 

istrar. 

SouTHERN COLLEGE (junior college), Petersburg, Mrs. Lucy Davis Jones. 
*State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Farmville, Jennie M. Tabb. 

*State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Fredericksburg, Michael Louis Alstetter, Dean of 
Instruction and Registrar. 
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StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Harrisonburg, Henry A. Converse. 

SraTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, East Radford, Jeremy Pate Whitt. 

Suutuins Cou.ecE (junior college), Bristol, D. L. Metts, Dean. 

*SwEET Briar CoLueGe, Sweet Briar, Mrs. Bernice D. Lill. 

University oF RicuMonp, Richmond, R. B. Pinchbeck, Dean and Registrar. 

*UNIVERSITY OF ViRGINIA, Charlottesville, Emma Moran. 

VIRGINIA-INTERMONT COLLEGE (junior college), Bristol, Marguerite Pflug. 

—— Miuitary INstiTuTE, Lexington, Col. William Couper, Executive 

cer. 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INsTITUTE, Blacksburg, Mrs. Melva Chapman Hines. 

*WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIvERsiITy, Lexington, Earl 8. Mattingly. 

= CoLLEeGE, University of Richmond, Richmond, Pauline Turn- 
ull. 

WILLIAM AND Mary Co..ece, Williamsburg, Kathleen Alsop. 


WASHINGTON 


*BELLINGHAM NorMAL ScHoo., Bellingham, James Bever, Dean. 

*CHENEY NORMAL ScHOOL, Cheney, C. S. Kingston, Vice-President and Regis- 
trar. 

CENTRALIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Centralia, Arthur W. Ehret. 

*COLLEGE OF Puacet Sounp, Tacoma, Christian Miller. 

CornisH ScuHoo., Seattle, Nellie C. Cornish. 

*ELLENSBURG WASHINGTON STATE NorRMAL ScHoot., Ellensburg, Henry J. Whit- 
ney, Registrar and Vice-President. 

Forest RipGceE Convent, Seattle, Reverend Mother Gorman, President; 
Mother O. Connolly, Registrar. 

GonzaGa UNIversity, Spokane, Hazel Demigne. 

Gray’s Harsor Junior CoutueGcs, Aberdeen, Lewis C. Tidball, Dean. 

Hoty Names NorMAu Scuoot., Seattle, Sister Eloise Mary. 

Hoty Names NorMat ScuHoou, Spokane, Sister Helen Miriam. 

Mount VERNON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Mount Vernon, Charles H. Lewis, Dean. 

—— LUTHERAN JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Parkland, Philip E. Hauge, Dean and 

egistrav. 

St. MarTIn’s JuN1iorR Couueae, Lacey, Rev. Gerald R. Desmond. 

SEATTLE CoLuLeGE, 2440 Interlaken Blvd., Seattle, Blanche E. Bushnell. 

*SEATTLE Paciric CouLueGE, Seattle, Jacob Moyer. 

*SPOKANE University (Spokane Valley Junior College after this year), Spokane, 
Ellis B. Harris, Dean. 

STaTE CoLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, Pullman, Frank T. Barnard. 

*WaLLA WALLA COLLEGE, College Place, Clara E. Rogers. 

*WuiItTMAN CoLiLeGsE, Walla Walla, Douglas V. McClane. 

WuHitwortH CoLuEGE, Spokane, Miss Eva Maunus. 

*YaKIMA VALLEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Yakima, Elizabeth Prior, Principal. 

*UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Edwin B. Stevens. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


ARMSTRONG JUNIOR COLLEGE, Alderson, I. B. Bush, President. 
ALDERSON-Broappvus CoLuEeGE, Philippi, Miss M. Goldenburg. 

on CoLLEeGE (junior college), Beckley, David K. Shroyer, Managing 

irector. 

*BETHANY COLLEGE, Bethany, Velma Rodefer. 
*CONCORD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Athens, Charles H. Archer. 
*Davis AND ELKINS CoLLEGE, Elkins, Virgie Harris. 
*FaAIRMONT STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Fairmont, Ethel Ice. 

GLENVILLE STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Glenville, Carey Woofter. 
GREENBRIER COLLEGE (junior college for women), Lewisburg, Mary E. Frisbie. 
KANAWHA COLLEGE (junior college), Charleston, Luther Bledsoe 

*MaRSHAL CoLLEeGE, Huntington, William N. Beetham. 

Morris Harvey CouuzcE, Barboursville, Olive Riggleman. 
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New River State CouueceE (junior college), Montgomery, Willia Huddleston. 
Potomac StaTE Scuoou (junior college), Keyser, W. D. Anthony. 
*SALEM CoLLEGE, Salem, Elsie B. Bond. 

SHEPHERD COLLEGE, Shepherdstown, A. D. Kenamond, Dean and Register. 
*West LipertTy STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, West Liberty, F. M. Tuttle. 
*West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, Morgantown, Lloyd L. Friend. 

*WesT VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COLLEGE, Buckhannon, Oscar D. Lambert, Dean 
and Registrar. 


WISCONSIN 


*BELoIT CoLueGE, Beloit, Bessie M. Weirick. 

*CARROLL COLLEGE, Waukesha, Samuel S. Kingsbury. 

CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Stevens Point, Herbert H. Steiner. 

CENTRAL WISCONSIN COLLEGE (junior college), Scandinavia, P. S. Olufson, 
Secretary. 

ConcorpIA COLLEGE (junior college), G. C. Barth, President. 

EpGEwoop JUNIOR CoLLEGE, Madison, Sister M. Laurentina. 

EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, T'hiensville, August F. Pie- 
per, President. 

GrRaFTON HALtt (junior college), Fond du Lac, Grace A. Fradenburg. 

*LAWRENCE COLLEGE, Appleton, Olin Mead. 

*MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, Milwaukee, Mary L. Melzer. 

Mitton Co.ueGcE, Milton, O. T. Babcock. 
MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE, Milwaukee, Lucile Peters. 
Mission HovusE CouueGeE, Plymouth, Ernest Traeger. 

*Mount Mary Co.uuece, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Frances Chantal, 8.S.N.D. 
NasHotau Houses, Nashotah, Rev. E. J. M. Nutter, President. 
NORTHWESTERN MI.iTary AcapDEmy, Lake Geneva, Albion B. Lewis, Principal. 
NORTHLAND COLLEGE, Ashland, John T. Kendrigan. 

NORTHWESTERN COLLEGE, Watertown, Ernst Wendland. 
ne FaTHERS SEMINARY, Oconomowoc, Edward A. Fastner, Presi- 
ent. 

*Rripon CoLueGcE, Ripon, W. R. Woodmansee. 

Seminary or St. Francis, St. Francis, G. C. Eilers. 

*St. LAWRENCE COLLEGE, Mount Calvary, Alexis Gore, Rector. 

St. NorBert’s CoLiece, West De Pere, Rev. P. L. Savageau. 

State TEACHERS CoLueGeE, Hau Claire, G. A. Hillier. 

*StaTe TEACHERS COLLEGE, La Crosse, Lora M. Greene. 

State TEACHERS CoLLeGe, Milwaukee, Constance Jacques. 

State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Oshkosh, Mrs. Mabel A. Riordan. 

*STaTE TEACHERS CoLLeGsE, Platteville, William H. Williams, Vice-President and 

Registrar. 

State TeacHers Cou.ece, River Falls, Edward J. Prucha. 

State TEACHERS COLLEGE, Superior, Thorpe M. Langley. 

*STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Whitehwater, W. S. Watson. 

*Stout INstTiTuTE, Menomonie, Gertrude M. O’Brien. 

*UniveRsITY OF Wisconsin, Madison, Frank O. Holt, Registrar and Director, 

Bureau of Guidance and Records. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN Extension, Milwaukee, Mrs. Irene Langwill. 


WYOMING 
*UNIVERSITY OF Wyomina, Laramie, Ralph E. McWhinnie. 


NEGRO COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES 
ALABAMA 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL INstTITUTE, Normal, R. A. Carter, Dean and 


Registrar. 
Mites Memoria Couuece, Birmingham, P. R. Shy. 
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Payne University, Selma, W. B. Doby, Acting Registrar. 

Setma UNIversity, Selma, P. L. Lindsey. 

State TEACHERS CoLueGE, Montgomery, H. Council Trenholm, President. 

TALLADEGA COLLEGE, Talladega, M. B. Miller. 

aa NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INstTITUTE, Tuskegee Institute, Alvin J. 
eely. 


ARKANSAS 


ARKANSAS STATE CouueGcE, Pine Bluff, J. B. Watson, Superintendent. 
ARKANSAS Baptist COLLEGE, Little Rock, R. C. Redi. 

PHILANDER SMITH COLLEGE, ‘Little Rock, H. H. Sutton. 

SHORTER COLLEGE, North Little Rock, Charles J. Parker. 


DELAWARE 
State CoLLEGE FOR COLORED StupDENTs, Dover, Robert B. Jefferson. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


*Howarp University, Washington, F. D. Wilkinson. 
MINER TEACHERS COLLEGE, Washington, J. H. Williams. 


FLORIDA 


*BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE, Daytona Beach, James A. Bond. 
Epwarp WatTERS CoLLeGE, Jacksonville, Homer Thomas. 
FLoripa AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, Tallahassee, A. L. Kidd. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA University, Aélanta, John Phillip Whittaker. 

*CLARK University, Atlanta, James P. Brawley, Dean-Registrar. 

GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Alflanta, J. Leonard Farmer. 

<a NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Albany, J. W. Holley, Presi- 
ent. 

Georcia StaTE INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE, Industrial, I. H. Richards. 

*MoREHOUSE COLLEGE, Atlanta, Nathaniel P. Tillman. 

Morris Brown University, Atlanta, Mrs. M. C. Allen. 

Paine Co.LieGeE, Augusta, Mrs. W. C. Ervin. 

*SPELMAN COLLEGE, Atlanta, Viola L. Jenson. 


KENTUCKY 
LINCOLN INSTITUTE OF Kentucky, Lincoln Ridge, Mary H. Murphy. 


LOUISIANA 


CoLEMAN COLLEGE, Gibsland, Mrs. A. L. Coleman. 

New Or.LEans University, New Orleans, Rudolph Moses. 

SouTHERN UNIVERSITY AND AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, Scot- 
land, William H. Wiggins. 

StraigHt CoLLEeGE, New Orleans, Florence G. Wiswall. 

XavieER University, New Orleans. 


MARYLAND 


Coprrin NorMAL ScuHoo., Baltimore (no report). 
MARYLAND NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL ScHOOL, Bowie, Leonidas S. James, Prin- 
cipal. 
“Monsas Cou.eGE, Baltimore, Edward N. Wilson. 
Princess ANNE ACADEMY, Princess Anne, P. A. Grigsby, Principal. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


ALCORN AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, Alcorn, L. J. Rowan, 
President. 

JACKSON COLLEGE, Jackson, Z. T. Hubert, President. 

Rust Coutuece, Holly Springs, L. M. McCoy, President. 

SouTHERN CuRISTIAN INSTITUTE, Edwards, Jason M. Cowan. 

TouaGaLoo Co.tueGeE, Tougaloo, Mrs. Inez B. Prosser. 


MISSOURI 


*LINcOLN University, Jefferson City, Booker T. McGraw. 
Stowe TEacHERS CouueGE, St. Louis, John H. Purnell. 


NEW JERSEY 
New JERSEY MANUAL TRAINING ScHOOL, Bordentown. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Greensboro, T. B. Jones. 
BARBER-ScOTIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Concord, F. E. Somerville. 

*BENNETT COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Greensboro, Willa B. Player. 

*JoHnson C. Smitu University, Charlotte, S. H. Adams. 

*JosepH Keassy Brick Junior CouueGe, Bricks, J. C. Wright, President. 
KITTRELL CoLueEGE, Kittrell, Charles A. Stewart, President. 
LivINGsTONE CoLLEGcE, Salisbury, Julia B. Duncan. 

NortH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR NEGROES, Durham, J. E. Shepard, Principal. 
Sr. AuausTiINe’s Cou.ece, Raleigh, Elsie M. Cook. 

SHaw University, Raleigh, J. Francis Price. 

Strate NorMAL Scuoo., Elizabeth, A. P. Lester. 

State NorMat ScuHoo., Fayetteville, E. E. Smith, President. 

WINSTON-SALEM TEACHERS COLLEGE, Winston-Salem, Francis L. Atkins. 


OHIO 
*WILBERFORCE UNIvERsITy, Wilberforce, R. O. Dickerson. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


LINCOLN UNIvERsITy, Lincoln University, George Johnson, Acting Registrar. 
State TeacHers CouueGce, Cheyney, Mrs. Florence S. Bowman. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ALLEN UNIVERSITY, Columbia, Flossie Belle McClain. 

BENEpIcT CoLLEeGE, Columbia, Anne Sherard. 

CLAFLIN COLLEGE, Orangeburg, Carrie W. Fitchett. 

aes AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, Orangeburg, William J. 
pann. 


TENNESSEE 


*Fisk UNIvERsITY, Nashville, Mary David Shane. 

KNoxvILLe CoLuece, Knozville, H. Liston. 

*LANE COLLEGE, Jackson, M. M. Jones. 

LeMoyne Co.tisece, Memphis, Julia R. Swanson. 

Menarry Mepicau Couiseas, Nashville, Mrs. S. A. Elliott. 

Soneeees Town NoRMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE, Morristown, H. J. 

Oo er. 
SwIirt SMOBIAL CoLueGcE, Rogersville, R. E. Lee. 
*TENNESSEE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL StaTE CoLieGE, Nashville, J. E. 
Morrell, Acting Registrar. 
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TEXAS 


BisHorp CoutueGeE, Marshall, Bessie E. Gardner. 

ButTLER CoLuecE, Tyler (no report). 

GUADALUPE COLLEGE, Seguin (no report). 

JARVIS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Hawkins (no report). 

Mary ALLEN Seminary, Crockett, E. H. Steele, Acting Dean. 
*PauL QuINN CoLLEGE, Waco, F. Otis O’Neil. 

aa Strate NorRMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, Prairie View, John 

. Cade. 

Sr. PHiLutipes JUNIoR Co.LieGE, San Antonio (no report). 
SaMUEL Houston CouiecsE, Austin, M. LaFayette Harris. 
Texas CouuEeGE, Tyler, Ina Virginia Qualls. 

TILLOTSON COLLEGE, Austin, W. H. Jones. 

Witrey Couuece, Marshall, Mrs. Hettie F. Bradford. 


VIRGINIA 


BisHop Payne Divinity Scuoou, Petersburg, F. G. Ribble, Dean. 

*HamPpTON InsTITUTE, Hampton, Katharine B. Read. 

St. PauL NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL ScHoo., Lawrenceville, Mrs. Araminta C. 
Turner. 

*VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE FOR Necross, Petersburg, Ettrick, J. Louise Barrett. 

VirGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AND COLLEGE, Lynchburg, J. R. Williams. 

Virainia Union University, Richmond, J. W. Barco. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


*BLUEFIELD [NsTITUTE, Bluefield, Henry L. Dickason. 
SToRER CouLueGcs, Harpers Ferry, Mrs. Pansy W. Cook. 
*West VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE, /nstitute, Alexander Washington. 





EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of 
The American Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to 
the Editor in care of the Office of the Registrar, University of Chicago. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, 
including the address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular 
rate. Extra space will be charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisments the Association assumes no obliga- 
tion as to qualifications of prospective employees or of responsibility 
of employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to 
those seeking employment the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars expects that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering announcements. 








Position WanTED:—Young men with seven years teaching experience, valuable 
commercial experience, four years experience in registrar's office (Registrar since April 
1932), B.A. degree 1925, Business Administration and Economics (Minor in Educs- 
tion), two quarters graduate work, desires position as Registrar. Reply (G), care Editor, 
Office of Admissions, University of Chicago. (3) 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED:— Desires position of Registrar in college or Assistant Regis- 
trar in university, with several hours teaching history. Experience: four years registrar 
in Eastern college; three years teaching history to advanced college classes. Age 26. 
Unmarried. Graduate work. Good references from present employers. Address B, care 
Editor, Office of Admissions, University of Chicago. (3) 
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